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Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. THurston Ear G. GRIDLEY 








ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION maintains a placement service for 
members of the Association and for school boards, superintendents, and other 
employing officers who are seeking qualified teachers. Earl G. Gridley is manager of 
the Berkeley office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 


Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of F. L. | 
Thurston. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
Los Angeles offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring Streets: 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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The Child’s Personality Expands Through Activity 


Courtesy of Marjorie Wylie, Kindergarten Supervisor, San Jose State College 


Making a garden and planting seeds—a basic human experience which enriches life. 
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Detention for Dan 


Mary H. Guturey, Substitute Teacher 
Los Angeles 


The school house Dan attended is built close to a 
wide, heavily-traveled, traffic boulevard. Dan’s 
mind persists in differentiating, by sound, the 
different autos that pass. 


H: had promised to pay attention, 


And to sit quite still in his seat. 


But a monster truck crashed along, 
And his pulses quickened their beat. 
“Come, follow me! Off, and away!” 
It called to his eager young feet. 


He failed to remember his lesson; 
Not a fragment could he repeat. 


He is hearing yet, at Detention, 
That truck roaring down the street, 
Like a demon fleeing from Hades, 
Or a thunderbolt, merciless, fleet. 


{nd his soul, born to ride.on the winds, 
Is throttled in misery complete. 


* *” * 


How to Inform the Public 


Burton E. Davis, Los Angeles 


HAVE been looking through Teachers Col- 

lege Series, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, entitled “What to Tell the 
People About the Public Schools,” written by 
Belmont Mercer Farley. 

The purpose of the study is to find out how 

“sell” public 


education to the public by 


learning the relative importance of interests of 
those to whom publicity is directed; by finding 
out whether present newspaper 
meeting interests; and by suggesting 
proper topics for selecting school news, with 
proper consideration for the 
interests of the co-operating public. 

The study reveals that whereas the people 
want to hear most about pupil progress, methods 
of instruction, courses of study and the like, 
and least about athletics and extra-curricular 
events, they are being fed up on athletic news 
and given hardly any information concerning 
the major objectives of the schools. 

Many helpful suggestions as to how to get 
items before the 
are obtainable from this study. 


publicity is 
these 


more important 


proper news school patrons 


* e446 


Borrowed Smiles 


Marion E. Keiru, Teacher 


Mayo Avenue School, Compton 


tats a smiling face this morning, 
Just before I meant to frown, 

And then, somehow, my thoughts seemed 

forming 


Round a world of “Up-side-down”. 


And when I saw this world of others 
Clothed in Life’s own sweetest smile, 

I sensed the sunlight I was missing, 
That a frown was not worth-while. 


I borrowed, then, a bit of gladness, 
Stole a little smile or two, 
And with the shadows cast behind me, 


Found a world I never knew. 
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Digest of Educational Legislation 


California Legislature, 1931 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE Legislative Committee of California Teachers Association held an 
all-day session at headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


Friday, February 6, 1931. 
The following members were present: 


J. M. Gwinn (San Francisco); George C. Bush (South Pasadena); A. J. Cloud (San 
Francisco); Sam H. Cohn (Sacramento); William P. Dunlevy (San Diego); Ralph W. 
Everett (Sacramento); Willard E. Givens (Oakland); Arthur Gould (Los Angeles); 
Joseph E. Hancock (San Jose); Herbert L. Healy (Bakersfield); Walter T. Helms 
(Richmond); Louis P. Linn (Fresno); F. F. Martin (Santa Monica); C. S. Morris 
(Modesto); A. C. Olney (Kentfield); J. P. O’Mara (Pasadena); Paul E. Stewart (Santa 
Barbara); H. S. Upjohn (Los Angeles); Arthur Walter (Salinas); Richardson D. White 
(Glendale); and Roy W. Cloud (San Francisco), State Executive Secretary. 

Also present were: Major J. P. Nourse, representing the Teachers Association of San 
Francisco; L. P. Farris (Oakland), representing the California High School Principals 
Association; Walter L. Bachrodt (San Jose), chairman of the State Legislative Com- 
mittee, California School Superintendents Association; Miss M. H. Le Seur, representing 
the San Francisco Classroom Teachers Association; Clarence R. Briggs, representing the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of Los Angeles; E. E. Muller, representing the Oakland 
Teachers Association. 

Walter E. Morgan (Sacramento), of the State Department of Education; A. E. Lentz 
(Sacramento), legal advisor of the California Teachers Association, also of the State 
Department of Education; Dr. E. H. Staffelbach (San Jose), Research Director, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association; E. G. Gridley (Berkeley), Bay Section Secretary, and Chair- 
man of the C. T. A. State Committee on Retirement; F. L. Thurston (Los Angeles), 
Executive Secretary of C. T. A. Southern Section. 

Roy Good (Fort Bragg); David E. Martin (Alameda County); and Mrs. Eugenia 
West Jones (Los Angeles), representing the Board of Directors, California Teachers 
Association; E. S. Esser of Stockton, representing John R. Williams, President Bay Sec- 
tion, C. T. A.; and A. R. Clifton (Monrovia), Chairman of C. T. A. Committee on Units 
of Administration. 


The meeting was presided over by Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, President of 
the California Teachers Association. 

All of the measures which have been presented at this session of the 
California Legislature covering education were thoroughly discussed. A 
number of the measures were most heartily approved. A number were 
disapproved. 

Several were referred to committees or to the State Department of Educa- 
tion for amendments, while others were passed over without action. The 
ones that were passed over without actiog had to do with special legislation, 
most of which concerns local situations. The Committee did not desire to 
take specific action concerning them. 

It is the earnest desire of the Committee, and of the Board of Directors, that 
the teachers of California shall acquaint themselves with all of these legislative 
proposals in order that they may intelligently discuss them with their represen- 
tatives in the State Legislature. 
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Senate Bills 


Senate Bills—Approved 


The following Senate bills have been approved 
by the Legislative Committee of the California 
Teachers Association: 


Ss. B. 47 Sharkey—Requires oath of allegiance 
on part of all persons applying for certification 
to teach in the public schools. 


Ss. B. 52 Rich—Relieves school districts of 
liability for damages resulting from injury be- 
cause of dangerous or defective condition in 
buildings, grounds, or adjoining streets, unless 
it can be shown that trustees had actual knowl- 
edge of such dangerous condition and within 
reasonable time failed to remedy same. 

Permits school districts to insure against lia- 
bility for injuries or damages resulting from the 
dangerous or defective condition of public 
streets, highways, buildings, work and property. 

The premium for such insurance shall be a 
proper charge against the treasury of the dis- 
trict. 


In any case where legal liability is admitted, 
the school district may pay a bona fide claim, 
or compromise any such disputed claim out of 
public funds, provided that in such compromise 
the district attorney or county counsel approves 
the term of such compromise. 


S. B. 53 Rieh—Frees trustees of any school 
district from liability for damage or injuries to 
person or property resulting from the danger- 
ous or defective condition of public streets, 
highways, buildings, grounds, or _ property. 
Places the burden of proof of neglect upon the 
injured party. 


S. B. 131 Slater—Makes the granting or offer- 
ing to grant by advertisement of any academic 
or professional degree, in violation of Section 
651-A of the School Code, or failure to make re- 
quired reports, a misdemeanor. 


S. B. 140 Slater—Appropriates $70,000 for pur- 
poses of vocational rehabilitation. 


S. B. 144 Rich—Provides that counties in the 
same locality, but not adjoining, may unite in 
the calling of joint institutes. 


S. B. 156 Sharkey—Legalizes all proceedings 
in the formation of all school districts: elemen- 
tary, junior high, high school, and junior col- 
lege, which have been organized for over one 
year. 

Bills similar to this are passed in each session 
of the Legislature in order that all bonding 
proceedings carried on by such districts may be 
perfectly legal. 


Senate Bills 236 to 250 by Senator Slater are 
State Department of Education measures relat- 
ing to changes of procedure, as follows: 


S. B. 236 Slater—Repeals Section 1.13 of School 
Code, which has to do with the attendance of 
Indian children in the public schools. 


S, B. 237 Slater—Changes the manner of hold- 
ing elections in union school districts and pro- 
vides that in any union or joint union school 
districts the governing board shall call an elec- 
tion for electing trustees by posting notice 
thereof. Election shall be held in one polling- 
place in a public school of the district. 


S. B. 238 Slater—High School District boards 
shall meet upon the first day of May to organize, 
instead of the first Saturday in May. 


8S. B. 239 Slater—Repeals Sections 2.1197 and 
2.1198 of the School Code, relating to appoint- 
ments of school trustees by County Superin- 
tendents. 


S. B. 240 Slater—If the trustees of any schoo} 
district which has funds to maintain a school, 
refuse to employ a teacher and maintain a 
school, it becomes the duty of the County Super- 
intendent to employ a teacher and see that a 
school is maintained. 


S. B. 241 Slater—Repeals Sections 3.120 and 
3.121 of the School Code relating to the admis- 
sion of children to kindergarten. This repeal 
will allow Section 3.122 to determine the age and 
time of admission of kindergarten children. 


S. B. 242 Sitater—Counties which send pupils 
to an adjoining state must raise funds to pay 
tuition charges and, not to exceed $10 per month, 
transportation charges of each pupil in average 
daily attendance. 


S. B. 243 Slater—The superintendent of schools 
of a county must apportion to any high school 
within his county a sum not to exceed $5 per 
month per pupil to reimburse the high school 
for money spent in transporting children not 
residing in any high school district. 


S, B. 244 Slater—Repeals Section 3.637 of the 
School Code relating to admission of deaf chil- 
dren to schools established for the deaf. 
3.638 will govern this admission. 


Section 


S. B. 245 Slater—Junior College boards must 
meet and organize on the first day of May at 
11 o’clock a. m. instead of on the first Saturday 
in May. 


Ss. B. 246 Slater—In counties of fewer than 20 
school districts the power of calling a trustees 
institute is left to the discretion of the county 
superintendent instead of to the direction of the 
County Board of Education. 


S. B. 247 Slater—Instead of forming a new 
school district, this act would empower the 
county superintendent to appoint an additional 
teacher in an existing school district and pay 
the salary and also the transportation charges 
for pupils from the unapportioned county fund. 


Ss. B. 248 Slater—School District boundaries 
may be changed only when at least 10 heads of 
families, who are American citizens or who are 
eligible to become American citizens residing in 
the districts affected, shall present a petition 
to the county superintendent for same. This 


law would change “district” to “districts”. 
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S. B. 249 Slater—Changes use or possession of 
“cigarettes” as a cause of suspension 
pulsion of a pupil to use or 
“tobacco” in Code Section 1.32. 


or ex- 
possession of 


S. B. 250 Stater—Code Section 1.33 is changed 
to read: “Any pupil who wilfully cuts, defaces, 
or otherwise injures in any way any property, 
real or personal, belonging to a school district, 
is liable to suspension or expulsion, and the 
parent or guardian shall be liable for all dam- 
ages so caused by such pupil. It leaves out the 
phrase ‘“‘on complaint of the teacher or trustees”. 


C. T. A. Retirement Bill 

S. B. 260 Rochester—C. T. A. Retirement Meas- 
ure. 

The Rochester bill is the measure prepared for 
the California Teachers Association by George 
B. Buck, consulting actuary of New York City. 
It provides a retirement pension to be furnished 
by the state of $600 after 30 years of service, 
the last 15 years of which must have been in the 
State of California. 

It also provides for a retirement salary on dis- 
ability of at least $420, after 10 years of teach- 
ing in California. 

The teacher, under the terms of the bill, will 
be required to deposit 4% of the salary of the 
position This money, so deposited, 
shall be placed on interest by the State of Cali- 
fornia, to purchase an annuity for the teacher, 
which shalli be paid upon retirement, either for 
service or for disability. 

If the teacher at any time leaves the service 
all of her deposits shall be returned with the 
interest earned by the state; or, should the 
teacher die before the retiring period has been 
reached, all deposits with the interest earned 
by the state shall be given to the estate of the 
deceased teacher. 


occupied 


In order that no teacher shall retire on less 
than a $900 retirement salary, the bill provides 
that the state shall assume the accrued liability 
of service of teachers, now in the schools, who 
will not have deposited a sufficient amount to 
purchase a $300 annuity. 

In other words, the state will be asked to 
assume back payments for the teachers who 
have been paying into the present teacher re- 
tirement salary fund. 

The bill was presented to the Senate by Sen- 
ator George W. Rochester of Los Angeles, who 
had charge of the retirement measure in the last 
session of the Legislature. 

The bill will be sponsored in the Assembly by 
Assemblyman William W. Hoffman of Oakland, 
who will actively urge its passage in the House. 

This is the first time the teachers of Califor- 
nia have been asked to support a legal reserve 
retirement measure. 


S. B. 280 Evans—Changes Code Section 6.4 and 
makes it legal to pay street assessments out of 
any funds belonging to the district not required 
by law to be used for other purposes. 


Ss, B. 292 Carter—-—Changes Code Sections relat- 
ing to school bond issues by reducing the num- 
ber of years for which bond 
called from 40 yvears to 30 years. 
proved, Also 


issues may be 
This was ap- 
reduces the maximum amount of 
interest which can be paid upon school bonds to 
5 as disapproved. 


5%. This w 


S. B. 349 Slater—Provides that if the funds re- 
ceived by the state treasurer shall be insufficie 
to meet the amount to be appropriated to juni: 
college districts the state treasurer shall transtf; 
the necessary amount from the state gene: 
fund. 

S. B. 377 Sharkey—Provides that no ero: 
irregularity or omission affecting the substa 
tial rights of any taxpayer shall invalidate t} 
election of any bond authorized by the distri 


S. B. 379 Sharkey—Provides the 
holding school bond elections. 


methods 


S. B. 384 Baker—Contains the regulations fo. 
the formation of the district, election and juris- 
diction of school trustees in junior college dis- 
tricts and makes minor changes concerning th: 
provisions for bonding the junior college and 
also specifies the procedure whereby school dis 
tricts may withdraw from junior college dis- 
tricts. It also provides that the sum of $100 for 
each unit of a. d. a. shall be apportioned to each 
junior college for each unit of a. d. a. therein, 
during the preceding school year. 


S. B. 389 Jones—Changes the time required 
for eligibility for voting in a school electio: 
from 30 days of registration to 40 days befor: 
the election is to be held and makes it mandi- 
tory upon the county clerk to furnish the schoo! 
trustees of every district where an election is to 
be held with copies of the registration book o1 
books of the district. 


S. B. 395 Baker—Amends Sections 3.354 and 
3.411 of the School Code relating to minimum 
requirements for graduation from junior colleg¢ 
courses of study and requires 64 
of work. 


credit hours 


S. B. 419 Harper—Concerns transfer of old San 
Diego State Teachers College. 


Ss. B. 420 Harper—Provides that all monies 
necessary for the expenses of the conventions 
of county, district and city superintendents shall 
be paid from the funds of the department of 
education. 


S. B. 424 Harper—Provides that the course of 
instruction in teacher colleges shall not exceed 
four years in length, unless additional training 
shall become necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the state board of education for cer- 
tification to teach in, administer, or superviss 
the elementary and junior high schools of the 
state. In such case the state board of educa- 
tion sha'l have power to authorize the necessary) 
post-graluate courses. 


S. B. 439 Deuel—Provides for the repeal of 
Sections 4.530, 4.531, 4.532 and 4.533 on page 199 
of the School Code which provides for the esti 
mate of school funds by county high school dis 
tricts by the board of supervisors. It also pro 
vides for the repeal of Sections 4.540 to 4.54% 
inclusive, on page 200 of the School Code whic! 
provide the method of. estimating the needed 
amount for support of county high school dis 
triets. The bill also provides for the repeal 0! 
Sections 4.560 to 4.566, inclusive, on page 201 
the School Code which have to do with the levy 
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e of school taxes by boards of education and 
‘tion 4.570 of the School Code on page 201 of 
Code which has to do with the placing of 
pecial school taxes in county high school dis- 


icts. 


Ss. B. 440 Deuel—W ould 

80 and 3.381 relating to the agreements of 
filiation by junior colleges and junior college 
departments of high school districts and teach- 
ers colleges with the University of California. 


repeal Code Sections 


S, B. 441 Deuel—Provides for the repeal of 
Sections 4.410 to 4.434, inclusive, on pages 193, 
194 and 195 of the School Code, all of which have 
to do with the levying of special building taxes 
by school districts. 


S. B. 442 Deuel—Provides a change in Section 

{70 relating to the maintenance of part time 
vocational courses, agricultural, commercial, 
industrial, trade or other vocational courses and 
states that the courses shall be taught according 
to the standards prescribed by the state board 

education This bill also provides for the 
repeal of Sections 3.471, 3.472 and 3.473 of the 
School found on pages 139 and 149, 
which have to do with co-operative part time 
courses in various subjects. 


Code as 


S. B. 449 Sharkey—Is an act to amend the 
Code governing the purchase of standard school 
supplies by the county superintendent. This 
proposal puts the high school districts under the 
co-operative purchase act. Up to this time ele- 


Mm 


mentary schools only have been covered by law. 


Ss. B. 450 Sharkey—Adds 
School Code to be 


four Sections to 
numbered 6.12, 6.13, 6.14 and 
6.15 relating to maintenance and repair of school 
property by county superintendent of schools. 


S, B. 451 Sharkey—lIs the state department bill 
which would empower the superintendent of 
publie instruction to interpret the school laws 
for the state. 


S. B. 452 Sharkey—lIs an act to amend Section 
$821 of the School Code relating to the in- 
creased apportionment to elementary school dis- 
tricets and provides that if in any year the 
increase of attendance shall be 10%, or greater, 
larger than the average of the preceding year 
the county superintendent may apportion addi- 
tional funds to such district. 


All of the 
S. B. 853 State 
Bills and provide for 


Education Bills from 8S. B. 
Department of 
the clarification of Code 
Sections which were not cared for in the codi- 
fication two years ago, or which are in conflict 
because of other sections of the code. 


827 to 


are Education 


S. B. S827 4.731 and 
32 relating to the duty of the superintendent 
of public instruction to make certain 
concerning physically handicapped 
lie state controller. 


Jones—Repeals Sections 
reports 
children to 


S. B. 828 Jones—Relates to the determination 
the units of a. d. a. in schools closed by 
vards of health or public disaster. 


S. B. 829 Jones—Amends Section 4.280 relating 
to the powers and duties of governing 
of school districts. 


boards 


Ss 
4.751. 
school 


S30 Jones—Amends Sections 4.750 and 
Provides for determining the a. d. a. in 
districts where the records have 
destroyed by fire or any other cause. 


bee! 


S. B. 831 Jones—Moves the budget 
June 15 to July 1 and moves the time of the 
superintendents budget report to the 
auditor from July 20 to August 5. 


date froin 


counts 


S. B. 832 Jones—Governs apportionments to 
junior and senior high schools and junior college 


courses, 


S. B. 833 Jones—Re-defines the method of rais- 
ing county school funds for all classes of school 
districts. 


Ss. B. 834 Jones—Relates to temporary trans- 
fers of from the funds of a county 
city to the funds of a school district within suc! 
county or city. 


monies 


S. B. 835 Jones—Repeals Section 4.348 regard- 
ing orders and requisitions upon school district 
funds. 


S. B. 836 Jones—Amends Section 2.1220 relat 
ing to reports by school superintendents to the 
superintendent of public instruction and t 
county boards of supervisors. 


S. B. S37 Jones—Repeals Article V, embracing 
Sections 4.320 to 4.334 both inclusive, of chapter 
I of part III of division IV of the School Code 
relating to claims against school district funds 


5.611 and 
expenses of 


Ss. B. S38 Jones—Amends Sections 
5.616 relating to the payment of 
holding teachers institutes. 


S. B. 839 Jones—Amends Section 2.1427. Allows 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 10 addi- 
tional days in which to make the estimate of 
needed funds. 


S. B. 840 Jones—Relates to receipts of 
funds from reserve money. 


county 
forest 


S. B. 841 Jones—Relates to kindergarten funds 
of elementary school districts and taxes thereof 


S. B. 842 Jones—Relates to attendance of stu- 
dents upon junior colleges and cares for cos 
on terms agreed upon by county superinten 
dents of county in which pupil resides. 


S. B. 843 Jones—Amends Sections 3.396 and 
3.309 and repeals Section 3.307 relating to th- 
payment for attendance of pupils in a high 
school district in which such pupils do not 
reside. 


S. B, 844 Jones—Amends Section 3.292 reiating 
to apportionments of state and 
to high school districts, after first 
high school has been established 


funds 
year if nea 


county 
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S. B. S45 Jones—Allows junior college courses 
of study to be maintained by high school dis- 
tricts with assessed valuation of $3,000,000 or 
more. 

Cc. T. A. Legislative Committee recommends 
a change in assessed valuation to $10,000,000. 





S. B. 846 Jones—Relates to apportionments of 
state and county funds to school districts. 


S. B. 847 Jones—Fixes the minimum hours of 
attendance in schools and relates to the appor- 
tionment of state and county elementary school 
funds. 






S. B. 895 Slater—Authorizing the Governor to 
select and engage the services of an education 
research foundation to make a critical survey 
of the present system, plan of organization and 
conduct of public education of higher than high 
school grade. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment Swing— 
Proposes to transfer the cost and expense of 
maintaining the public schools to the state. Ap- 
proved in principle. 







Senate Bills—No Action 


The following Senate Bills were considered 
by the Legislative Committee, California Teach- 
ers Association, and passed over without action: 


S. B. 6 Inman-—Creates a four-year California 
State College at Sacramento. 


Ss. B. 26 Inman—Relating to labor on con- 
tracts for building. 


S. B. 182 Rochester—Is not a school bill but 
may be of interest to school people in that it 
provides for the retiring of county peace officers 
and describes the means of raising taxes and of 
investing funds for the maintenance of such 
assistant. 


S. B. 191 Crittenden—This bill has to do with 
the bonds of reclamation districts and has to do 
with schools only so far as it makes bonds for 
irrigation districts of such character that they 
may be purchased as security for monies of the 
state permanent school fund. 


S. B. 352 Tubbs—Provides for the method of 
obtaining licenses to engage in the business of 
music teaching, fixes the fees for same and also 
provides the method of suspension and cancella- 
tion of such licenses and provides methods of 
punishment for violation of the provisions of 
this act. 


S. B. 357 Hayes—tThis act enlarges the func- 
tions of the State Teachers College of Fresno 
to include vocational and technical training and 
changes the name from Fresno State Teachers 
College to California State College of Fresno. 





S. B. 383 Harper—aAn act to enlarge the func- 
tions of the State Teachers College of San Diego 
to include vocational and technical training and 
changes the name from the State Teacher Col- 
lege of San Diego to the California State 
College of San Diego. 
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S. B. 423 Harper—Provides that the director 
education shall control and expend all money 
for the support and maintenance of teachers 
colleges, and all money received for tuition or 
donations and approve all trust fund arrange- 
ments. 








Ss. B. 465 Hays—Adds a new Section to be 
known as 2.990 which would provide for the 
insurance of school districts against injury 











Ss. B. 619 MecKinley—Repeals Section 1879 of 
Political Code relating to the offering of bribes 
to members of boards of education and boards 
of school trustees. 


S. B. 784 Evans—FEstablishes a bureau cf avo- 
cational education in the State Department of 
Education. 


S. B. 856 Crittenden—Amendment to schoo) 
code. This is a sKeleton bill. 


S. B. 906 Sharkey—Amends Section 2.464 for 
determining cost of educating junior high schoo} 
pupils. 


Senate Bills—Referred 


Senate Bills Nos. 827 to 853 inclusive are 
Department of Education measures and provide 
for the clarification of code sections which wer: 
not cared for in the codification two years ago, 
or are in conflict because of other sections of the 
Code. 

The following bills, while discussed by the 
Legislative Committee were referred to the Stat: 
Department for study: 


Ss. B. 848 Jones—Defines work of department 
of school planning and defines the duty of 
state board of education in the adoption of text- 
books. 


S. B. 849 Jones—Relates to the election of the 
teaching and supervisory force of the publi 
school system. Defines certain duties of th: 
state board of education. Sets up requirement 
for conducting local district retirement systems 


S. B. 850 Jones—Changes the law relating 
the financial support of the public school systen 


S. B. 851 Jones—Changes Sections relating to 
the system of public instruction. 





S. B. 852 Jones—Relates to the administrativ: 
organization of the public school system, 


S. B. S53 Jones—Provides for contracts fo: 
transportation of pupils. Amends Section gov- 
erning attendance of pupils. Defines part-time 
education. 


Senate Bills— Disapproved 


The following Senate bills have been disap- 
proved by the Legislative Committee of the 
California Teachers Association: 


S, B. 437 Deuel—Provides that the publicatio! 
of an itemized statement showing the sources of 
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income and expenses of every school district of 
whatever type and class shall be made by dis- 
tricts. 


Ss. B. 469 Edwards—Moves the time of budget 
making from the first day of July to the tenth 
day of May in each year and fixes the hearing 
upon all budgetary proceedings on the twentieth 


day of June instead of the twentieth day of 
August. 


Ss, B, 495 Inman—Is the State Printing of Text- 
books Bill. Companion Bill to Assembly Bill 
1168. It defines the elementary school as all 
of the grades in the public schools in which 
instruction is given from the kindergarten to 
the eighth grade, inclusive. It also provides that 
whenever county boards of education or city 
and county boards of education shall adopt any 
book for supplementary use it shall notify the 
state board of education. 


If more than 10,000 copies of this book are 
used in the schools of the state during any year 
it shall be the duty of the state board of educa- 
tion to print the book. It also makes it neces- 
sary, for the board of trustees and city, and 
city and county boards of education, to report 
on or before the first day of June of each year 
showing the number of titles of books purchased 
during the last preceding year for school libra- 
ries with money from the library fund; the 
number of copies of each title; the price paid 
for all copies of each title, and any other 
library statistics which may be required. It also 
provides that the state curriculum committee 
must give preference to California produced 
books of equal or superior merit in the selec- 
tion of books for the use of the schools. 


Vigor- 
vus Disapproval. 


S. B. 664 Bush—Gives power to the Board of 
Supervisors of any county to determine whether 
the program of education as outlined by law or 
the state department of education is too expen- 
sive to be maintained by that county and allows 
to the board of supervisors the right to deter- 
mine whether or not they will raise the money 
necessary for such courses. It also empowers 
the supervisors to determine whether or not 
money shall be raised to pay the salary of super- 
visors or other educational officers provided by 
law. Vigorous Opposition. 


S. B. 665 Bush—Gives the county superinten- 
dent of schools the power to change any school 
budget in whole or in part. It shall then be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Supervisors who shall 
have full power to change, correct and settle the 
budgets of the local districts as it shall deem 
best for the public interest. Vigorous Opposition. 


Ss. B. 666 Bush—Amends 4.370 to 4.373, inclu- 
sive, to provide: “After the final approval and 
settling of a school district by the board of 
supervisors, the county’ superintendent of 
schools shall determine the amount of money 
which must be raised by a school district tax.” 
Vigorous Opposition. 


S. B. 667 Bush—Repeals all of the law cover- 
ing teachers institutes, This bill seeks to do 
away with all teachers institutes. 
Opposition. 


Vigorous 


S. B. 785 Nelson, Breed, Deuel, Jones and Me- 
Kinley—Adds a new article to chapter 1, part 
III of division IV relating to school district 
estimates and budgets and gives the power of 
revising the same to the board of supervisors 
Vigorous Opposition. 


Assembly Bills 


Assembly Bills—Approved 


following Assembly bills have been 
approved by the Legislative Committee of the 
California Teachers Association: 


The 


A. B. 14 Patterson—Permits school boards to 
write liability insurance, covering district and 
trustees against injuries on grounds or in motor 
busses. 

There were 
introduced. 


several bills of this character 
They were approved in principle. 


A. B. 70 Roberts—Prescribes method of reim- 
bursing revolving fund of county in payment for 
supplies purchased by any school district under 
co-operative purchase act. 


A. B. 74 Reindollar—Provides a method for 
simplifying of elections of trustees. Gives power 
to elementary board to name election board for 
elementary, secondary and junior 
tricts. 


college dis- 

Specifies that there must be but one ballot 
with names of candidates for trustees of each 
of the three kinds of districts. Also specifies the 


kind of notice that 
and county 


must 
superintendent. 


be given by officials 


A. B. 190 Reindollar—Cares for deductions of 
teachers salaries on account of absence and 
legalizes payment of teachers salaries on 12- 
month basis. Referred to committee. 


A. B. 25 
School 
school 
used 


Jost—Amends Section 6.531 
Code so that all funds transferred by 
districts to a county library shall be 

exclusively for the purchase of school 

apparatus, library and supplementary books. 


of the 


A. B. 261 Kline—Sets up requirement for full 
appropriation by state to junior colleges. 


A. B. 277 Miss Miller—Allows the accumula- 
tion of balances in school district funds. 


A. B. 366 Cobb—C. T. A. Tenure Bill. 


A. B. 368 Parkman—Provides that when ele- 
mentary districts withdraw from high school 
districts, proportionate outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness shall be levied on the district with- 
drawing, until the bonds have been paid. 
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A, B. 369 Parkman—Provides for compensa- 
tion of election officers serving at school dis- 
trict elections in school districts having an 
a.d.a. of 500 or over. 


A. B. 446 
Absence Bill. 


Williamson—C. T. A. Leaves-of- 


A. B. 447 Williamson — Governs deductions 
from salaries of certificated employees in case 
of absence. Referred to committee. 


A. B. 448 Williamson—Provides for sick leave 
with compensation for certificated employees of 
school districts. 


A. B. 468 Wakefield—This bill provides for the 
establishment, conduct and maintenance of pub- 
lic playgrounds and provides recreational fa- 
cilities, and also provides for the operation of 
recreational systems. 


A. B. 469 Hoffman—Change in Code Sections 
5, 3.632 and 3.634. Changing the name of 
“visiting teacher” to “home instructor’. 


® gs 
3.629, 


A. B. 470 Hoffman—Amends Section 3.673 of 
School Code providing that attendance of pupils 
upon vacation schools shall be counted as part 
of the a. d. a. Repeals Section 3.674. 


A. B. 473 Houser—Adds two new sections 
2.103 and 2.104 to Schooi Code. Provides that 
change of boundary lines between school dis- 
tricts shall become effective July 1 for assess- 
ment purposes. Approved in principle. 


A. B. 482 Badham—Adds a new Section 1.21, 
providing for the withholding of diplomas of 
graduation from pupils suspected of being dis- 
loyal to the established government. 


This bill was approved in principle, but needs 
to be reframed in order to meet the recommen- 
dations of the committee. 


A. B. 483 Badham—Provides that district 
attorney shall defend teachers and principals of 
the public schools when action is taken to re- 
cover damages resulting from an act of said 
principal or teacher in the performance of his 
duties. 


A. B. 484 Badham—Provides that governing 
boards of districts may require deposits on text- 
books, locker keys and laboratory apparatus, 
returning all deposits to pupils at end of school 
term after deducting such amounts as may be 
due the district for loss or damage. 


A. B. 504 Jewett—Repeals Sections 3.260 to 
83.264, inclusive, and 3.270 to 3.272, inclusive, 
provides that the attendance of pupils in junior 
high school shall be credited directly to the 
high school and net to the elementary school. 


A. B. 525 Miss Miller— Provides that no 
erder shall be made by the governing board of 
any school district upon any funds of the dis- 
trict out of which salaries of certificated em- 
ployees may be paid, if the amount would 
reduce the total of such funds to an amount 
less than that required to pay the salaries of 
certificated employees of the district for the 
remainder of the current school year. 


A. B. 526 Arnold—This amends Sections 2.5 
and 2.501 relating to involuntary annexation cf 
elementary school districts to high school dis- 
tricts. Approved in principle. This is 
tically the same as A. B. 1263. 


prac- 


A. B. 530 Sewell—Permits the governing board 
of any school district to use school busses 
the district to transport pupils attending the 
schools of the district to and from athletic co 
tests or other activities held within or without 
the district and in which such pupils participate. 


A, B. 554 Meeker—Increases the amount to be 
given by the state for agriculture and for home 
economics to meet the requirements of the fed- 
eral laws for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation. 


A. B. 660 Badham—Provides a 
6.212 to allow districts under the same board 
of trustees to sell buildings, fixtures, etc., to 
districts under same board—as high school 
junior college, or junior college to elementary 
district. 


new Section 


district to 
report. Also 
newspaper ol 


A. B. 671 Cronin—Permits school 
print in pamphlet form annual 
allows the printing of same in 
general circulation. 


The portion of this Bill which pertains to the 
printing in pamphlet form of the annual report 
was heartily approved. The second part which 
allows the printing of same in newspaper of 
general circulation was deemed to be unneces- 
sary. 


A. B. 752 Badham—Provides that members of 
any elective city board of education shall be 
elected at large from all the territory within 
the district. 


A. B. 753 Wright—Provides that the high 
school district tax may be raised above the 75c 
limit by the electors of any district. The new 
limit shall prevail from year to year until an- 
other election raises or lowers it. 


A. B. 756 Powers—Removes the $200 limit fo 
expense to a county for uniting in a joint in 
stitute. (5.614 is repealed.) 


A. B. 775 Reid—Provides that in determining 
minimum rate of a county tax rate the super- 
visors must deduct 5% from the equalized value 
before dividing for the rate. This allows the 
fixing of rates in mills. 


A. B. 804 Dillinger—Provides for annexation 
of contiguous territory to a County High Schoo! 
district. 


A. B. 878 Patterson—Provides that count) 
superintendents may insure all of the districts 
against liability for injury or damages in a 
blanket insurance policy. The superintendent 
must advertise for bids for such insurance, let 
bid to lowest bidder and pro rate the cost to 
each district as to size. 


A. B. 881 Roland—Gives authorization to 
school district to prepare and publish an annua 
report. 
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4. B. SS3 Badham—Repeals Chapter 843 of 
Statutes of 1929 entitled “An act providing for 
the orgunization of certain elementary or union 
elementary districts into high school districts. 


A. B. 947 Wright—Requires the return of any 
ount paid by a teacher in error to the Retire- 
ment Fund. 


A. B. 948 Wright—Changes the oath required 
a person swearing to his eligibility to vote. 
Provides 40 days instead of 30 days in district. 


A. B. 949 Wright—Amends This bill 
provides that the salary and expenses of a 
supervisor of attendance shall be borne propor- 
tionately by the unapportioned elementary and 
high school fund in proportion to the 
rendered to each. 


1.252. 


time 


4. B. 950 Wright—Amends 5.1043. Teachers 
who have taught less than 40 days in a half 
are relieved from paying retirement dues. 
Thirty is changed to 40 days. 


year 


4. B. 951 Wright—Requires the withholding 
of the first months pay of a new teacher until 
the verified statement has made to the 
retirement board. 


been 


A. B. 952 Wright—Repeals 4.460 to 4.468, in- 
clusive, 4.480 to 4.485, inclusive, and Chapter 620 
of the Statutes of 1929 allowing a special build- 
ing tax without the vote of the people are all 
repealed. 


A. B. 953 Wright—Repeals 3.150 to 3.156, in- 
clusive, concerning contracts between boards for 
education of children. 


A. B. 954 Wright—Provides that the county 
superintendent shall allow no overdrawn funds. 


A. B. 983 Jones—Provides for the collection of 
a personal income tax of one-third the amount 
collected by the U. S. Approved in principle. 


A. B. 1035 Robinson—Amends 5.742. This bill 
specifies that trustees may pay employees their 
annual salary in twelve payments whether they 
teach during any month or not; providing they 
teach for the full school year. Approved in 
principle. 


A. B. 1051 Williamson—Amends the sections 
relating to parental education and repeals that 
part requiring attendance officer to take an 
habitual truant to parental school. 


A. B. 1052 Williamson—Repeals Section 6.740 
to 6.743, inclusive, relating to the use of school 
buildings and grounds. 


A. B. 1062 Williamson—Repeals Sections 4.180 
4.196 same as A. B. 1050. 


A. B. 1086 Badham—tThis bill requires an em- 
ployer to notify the school authorities within 
> days after a minor leaves his employ. 


A. B. 1094 Fisher—Provides that a certificated 
person is not employed in a district until after 
the filing of a credential with the county super- 


provides for 
away with the 


intendent of schools. It further 
filing the credential and does 
issuance of a certificate. 


A. B. 1138 Meeker—Sets up procedure for bond 
elections in elementary, high school and junior 
college districts 


A. B. 1178 Wright—Exempts from the burder 
of retirement any person whose service will be 
insufficient to permit him to enjoy the benefits 
of the retirement act. 


A. B. 1183 Dempster—Changes the word “sec- 
ondary” to high school in Section 4. 


A. B. 1197 Bliss—Reduces the age of admission 
into junior high school from 13 to 12. 


A. B. 1229 Miss Miller—Amends Sections 3.441 
and 3.620 relating to the education of physically 
handicapped children. 


A. B. 1246 Powers—Provides that 
union district votes not to become part of a 
union high school district any of the districts 
comprising the union district may, prior to the 
first of the following September, hold an elec- 
tion to decide whether or not the districts so 
voting, may become part of the union 
school district. 


where any 


high 


A. B. 1262 Jespersen—Provides that no person 
employed by any school district can serve as a 
member of the governing board of such district 


A. B. 1263 Jespersen—Provides for the annexa- 
tion of elementary districts by union high 
school districts. This bill makes the requirement 
that not later than the 30th of April of each 
year the County Superintendent shall recom- 
mend the inclusion of any district, not in a 
high school district, into a high school district 
The supervisors of the county shall then make 
the order unless the people of the district may 
follow procedure which is outlined in the bill 


A. B. 1264 Jespersen—Repeals Section 4.921 
relating to the counting of attendance in part 
time vocational work. 


A. B. 1265 Jespersen—Repeals Section 4.32 re- 
lating to the estimate of the amount of state 
funds necessary for the support of high schools 


A. B. 1266 Jespersen—Adds a new Section 6.5 
which would require trustees to provide a suffi- 
cient, convenient and healthful supply of water 
for the school. 


A. B. 1267 Jespersen—Repeals Section 3.240 re- 
lating to the lapsing of junior high schools. 


A. B. 1268 Jespersen—Governs the deposit of 
school taxes levied upon a school district sit- 
uated in two or more counties. 


A. B. 1269 Jespersen—Fixes the method of ap- 
propriating funds to high school districts. 
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A. B. 1270 Jespersen—Sets up the procedure 
ef recording state credentials, the issuance of 
life diplomas and the recording of teacher train- 
ing credentials. 


A. B. 1408 Snyder and Jones—Provides for the 
creation and apportionment of a state public 
school equalization fund for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunities and local 
school tax burdens among the school districts 
and counties of the state. 


A. B. 1415 Reid (by request)—Relates to the 
classification of school districts and the forma- 
tion, property, change of boundaries, lapsation 
and disincorporation, governing boards, and the 
powers and duties thereof, of standard and .spec- 
ial school districts. 


A. B. 1485 Roland—Repeals Chapter 660 of the 
Statutes of 1927, and adds a new chapter to part 
II of division I of the School Code providing for 
the compulsory education of minors who are 
deaf or have impaired hearing. 


A. B. 1486 Jespersen—Governing board of 
school districts are allowed to make alterations 
or perform work by day labor which does not 
exceed $500. This was approved. Certain changes 
are to be made by Sam H. Cohn. 


A. B. 1487 Bliss—Repeals Section 2.801 relating 
to the liability of governing boards of a school 
district for injuries to pupils. 


A. B. 1488 Bliss—Permits the publication of 
annual reports by a school board. 


A. B. 1489 Bliss—Provides for the erection and 
maintenance of dormitories by high school dis- 
tricts. 


A, B. 1490 Bliss—Amends 3.515 to place the 
vocational rehabilitation program under the “di- 
rector of education” instead of the “commis- 
sioner of vocational education.” 


A. B. 1491 Bliss—Permits board of secondary 
school district to pay board and lodging of a 
pupil instead of transportation costs. 


A. B. 1493 Bliss—Makes it unlawful for any 
school district or contractor to operate any 
school bus unless the bus has been licensed and 
meets the standards set up by the division of 
motor vehicles. 


A. B. 1495 Bliss—Provides for the suspension 
and lapsation of school districts. 


A. B. 1553 Bliss—Amends Section 2.1190 relat- 
ing to county superintendent of schools. 


A. B. 1660 Powers—Amends Section 1357 of 


Political Code relating to absent voters. Ap- 
proved in principle. 


Assembly Constitution 
amendment provides that the entire cost of 
maintaining the public schools shall be borne 
and paid by the state. Approved in principle. 


Amendment 15—This 


Assembly Bills—No Action 


The following Assembly Bills were consid- 
ered by the Legislative Committee, California 
Teachers Association, and passed over without 
action: 


A. B. 10 Meeker—Appropriates the sum of 
$35,000 for a summer school of music at the 
Fresno State Teachers College. 


A. B, 159 Dillinger—Change in Absent Vote: 
law. 


A. B. 196 Snyder—Appropriating $5000 for the 
development, operation, and maintenance of the 
Santa Cruz egg-laying contest as part of the 
College of Agriculture, University of California. 


A. B. 430 Bliss and Morrison—Appropriates 
$150,000 to San Francisco Teachers College, for 
erection of buildings. 


A. B. 431 Bliss and Morrison—Appropriates 
$100,000 for purchase of land for Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College. 


A. B. 434 Bliss—Provides that no county officer 
may employ any person related to him either by 
blood or marriage, except persons now in office 


A. B. 449 Williamson—Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for the complete construction and equip- 
ment of the San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 


A. B. 757 Powers, Meeker, Clark, Zion, Jewett 
—This bill provides for enlarging the functior 
and scope of work of State Teachers College at 
Fresno. Changes the name to California State 
College of Fresno. Places control of same in 
hands of board consisting of the governor, the 
state superintendent and five persons 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 


residing 


A. B, 766 Reid—Classification of School Dis- 
tricts bill, prepared by Mr. Upjohn. Provides for 
classification of Districts as Junior College 
Standard, and Special Districts, and provides for 
unionization of elementary and secondary dis- 
tricts into Special Districts. 


This bill did not adequately meet the require- 
ments of Mr. Upjohn’s plan, so a new bill, A. B 
1415 by Reid, was introduced. This bill, A. B 
766, will therefore be dropped, and A. B. 1415 
was approved. 


A. B. 788 Hoffman—tThis bill allows the forma- 
tion of a local retirement system for employees 
in any district in which there are 250 teachers 
and other employees under the jurisdiction of 
the board of t:ustees. 


A. B. 922 Parkman—This bill will provide f¢ 
government of School Districts of San Mateo 
County should Francisco and San Maté 
counties unite. 


San 


A. B. 985 Meeker—Provides a fund of $ 
to purchase from the U. S. government land : 
Huntington Park for Fresno State College. 


A. B. 1053 Williamson—Amends the law relat- 
ing to the San Francisco Nautical School. 
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4. B. 1064 Badham—tThis bill outlines the pro- 
cedure that must be followed in conducting a 
school bond election. 


4, B. 1271 Jespersen—Creates a revolving fund 
for the California Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo. 


4. B. 1331 Bonelli—This is an act to establish 
a retirement system for employees of the State 
of California and make an appropriation there- 
fore. 


A. B. 1360 Biggar—Special legislation to re- 
quire the apportionment of certain funds col- 
lected by Lake County to Upper Lake School 
and Lucerne school districts. 


A. B. 1527 Little—This is a skeleton bill which 
will keep a place on the file for Mr. Little. 


A. B. 1596 Smyder—Amends Sections 4.454, 
4.466, 4.490 and 4.563 relating to fixing of tax 
rates. 


Assembly Bills—Referred 


The following Assembly Bills, approved by 
the Legislative Committee, were referred to the 
State Department of Education or to certain 
committees for study and clarification: 


A. B. 435 Dillinger—Repeals Code Sections 
3.330 to 3.338 inclusive, governing attendance 
and remuneration for pupils living in any county 
and attending school elsewhere. 

Referred to the State Department of Educa- 
tion for study and clarification. 


A, B. 447 Williamson—tThis Bill, together with 
A. B. 190 by Reindollar, concern deductions from 


salaries of certificated employees 
absence. 


in case of 


The Legislative Committee approved the prin- 
ciple in both bills, but referred them to a com- 
mittee consisting of A. J. Cloud, Thaddeus 
Rhodes, and the State Executive Secretary, Roy 
W. Cloud, for clarification, and consultation with 
Messrs. Reindollar and Williamson. 


A. B. 506 Jewett—Provides that the cost of 
purchasing and maintaining school busses may 
be paid out of any funds of the district, except 
funds derived from sale of bonds and funds re- 


quired by law to be set aside for teachers sal- 
aries, 


A. B. 601 Reindollar—Amends 4.460 to allow 


purchase of school busses from special building 
fund. 


A. B. 602 Reindollar—Amends Section 4.990 to 
allow the calling of a bond issue to provide tor 
the purchase of one or more school busses. 


A. B. 603 Reindollar—Amends Section 4.1080 to 
permit a high school district to call a bond issue 
for certain purposes, among them being the 
purchase of one or more school busses. 


In connection with A. B. 506, 601, 602 and 603, 
it was decided that the principle of 5-year bonds 
for the purchase of busses be approved. The 
State Department of Education was asked to 
clarify the provisions of these four bills. 


A. B. 608 Lyons—Amends Section 4.346 con- 
cerning school warrants. This measure would 


remove the approval of the State Superinten- 
dent as to form, etc. 


In view of the fact that the State Department 
has had a bill introduced covering the form and 
approval of school warrants, this bill was re- 
ferred to H. S. Upjohn of Los Angeles County 
and Walter Morgan of the State Department for 
study and later recommendation. 


A. B. 1041 Williamson—Provides the amount 
deducted from any regularly employed teacher’s 
salary for any absence shall equal the amount 
paid to the substitute and no more. 


A. B. 1050 Williamson—Repeals Sections 4.180 
to 4.196 inclusive, relating to teachers salary 
fund in counties or cities, or city and county 
constituting but one school district. 

These two bills were referred to the commit- 
tee consisting of A. J. Cloud, Thaddeus Rhodes, 


and State Executive Secretary Roy W. Cloud. 
See A. B. 447 and A. B. 190. 


A, B. 1181 Reindollar—Makes it a misdemeanor 
to keep kindergarten, lst or 2nd grade children 
in school more than 4 hours including recesses. 

This bill was approved if it be changed to 
meet the following requirements. The part 
making it a misdemeanor must be omitted. The 
time of 4 hours for kindergarten, Ist and 2nd 
grade children must be exclusive of recesses. 


A. B. 1239 Bonelli—Classes substitute teachers 
and temporary employees and empowers board 
to dismiss them at any time. 

The wording of this bill is not quite satisfac- 
tory, and it was referred to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for clarification. 


A. B. 1665 Clark—Amends Section 2.446 relat- 
ing to change of boundaries as a consequence 
of two or more school districts forming a union 
or joint union district. 


Referred to the State Department of Educa- 
tion for study. 


A. B. 1695, 1696, 1697, 1698 Meeker—aAll relate 
to State Teachers Colleges and were referred 
to the State Department of Education. 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 24 Jones 
—Amendment to Article IX, Section 6 of con- 
stitution relative to the public school system 
and to elementary and high school funds. 


Referred to Committee on Equalization. 


Assembly Bills—Disapproved 


The following Assembly bills have been dis- 


approved by the Legislative Committee of the 
California Teachers Association: 


A. B. 9 MeDaniel—Does away with Tenure. 


A. B. 133 Quigley—Provides a fund of $25,000 
to pay expenses of schools in sending contest- 
ants to state high school band competitions. 
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A. B. 251 Jost—Part time bill. Governs attend- 
ance. Permits night school attendance in lieu 
of day classes. 


A. B. 310 Roberts—Amends Section 4.320, 4.321 
and 4.322 and repeals Sections 4.323 to 4.334 in- 
clusive of School Code, all relating to school 
warrants registered for want of funds. 

This bill was referred to a committee of the 
County Superintendents from the Legislative 
Committee for consideration. They recommended 
that this bill be disapproved. 


A. B. 356 Meeker—Does away with Tenure. 


A. B. 379 Jost—Repeals Section of School Code 
relating to division of school house planning in 
State Department of Education. Sets up stan- 
dards for school sites and the construction and 
alteration of buildings. Vigorous Dis- 
approval. 


school 


A. B. 380 Jost—Repeals Section of School Code 
relating to division of school house planning in 
State Department of Education. Sets up stan- 
dards for school sites and the construction and 
alteration of school buildings. Vigorous Disap- 
proval. 


A. B. 433 Bliss—Provides that the governing 
body of a school district shall have power to 
estabbhish separate schools for Indian children, 
whether born within the United States or not, 
and for children of Chinese, Japanese, or Mon- 
golian parentage. 


A. B. 485 Badham—Changes Code Section 6.470 


by eliminating school districts having an aver-— 


age daily attendance of more than 1000 from the 
requirement of the county co-operative purchas- 
ing requirements. 


A. B. 592 Bishop—Provides certain procedure 
for control of fraternities, sororities and clubs 
in secondary schools. 


A. B, 643 Bishop—Amends Section 2.876. Allows 
the payment of election officers in all classes of 
school districts. 

Also amends Section 2.877. Requires that polls 
be open same hours as general election in all 
school districts no matter what the size. 


A. B. 794 Gordon—Moves the date of the school 
budget from July to May 10. Vigorous Disap- 
proval. 


A. B. 866 Greene—This bill raises the number 
of pupils in a. d. a. from 5 to 10 to force lapsing 
of a school district in a union or joint union 
school district. 


A. B. 867 Greene—Relates to 
suspension of high school 
Section 2.400. 


lapsation and 
districts, amending 


A. B. 868 Greene—Districts with a. d. a. 
fewer than 10 pupils in a. d. a. must be lapsed 
This raises the number from 5. 


A. B. 879 Patterson—Amends co-operative pur- 
chase act by changing’ shall to may. Under p) 
vision the districts could, if they wished, b 
standard supplies elsewhere than from firm 
with which county board has contracted. 


A. B. 882 Roland—Prohibits collection of fees 
or deposits of any nature from any pupil « 
rolled in a public school. 


A. B. 896 Lyons—Provides for the adoption and 
use of a uniform fire alarm code signal in : 
schools, hospitals and other public institutions 


A. B. 937 Snyder—Amends Section 4.383 to re- 
quire the printing of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of every school district in either pamphlet 
form or in a newspaper between the 3rd and 
10th of August of each year. 


A. B. 1166 Mrs. Kellogg—Tenure Bill. 
term tenure to be renewed at end of term o: 
teacher dismissed. Allows the subpenaing of 
witnesses by the court, makes appeal to the 
State Superintendent. 


4-yea 


A. B. 1168 Nielsen—State textbook printing 
act. This is the same as Mr. Inman’s Senate Bil! 
No. S. B. 495. Vigorous Disapproval. 


A. B, 1335 Patterson—Adds a new Section 
2.990. The governing board of any elementary 
district having an a. d. a. of 1800 or more pupils 
and an assessed valuation of $50,000,000 or more 
shall have the rights, powers and duties of a 
city board of education and for all purpose the 
district shall be deemed to be a district governed 
by a city board of education. 


A. B. 1524 Levey, Jones, and Sewell—Permits 
the board of supervisors of any county to re- 
view and revise the whole or any part of all 
school district budgets. Vigorous Disapproval 


A. B. 1630 Emmett—Prohibits the employment 
of married women by. state, county, city and 
county or city government. Vigorous Disap- 
proval. 


A. B. 1856 Little—Amends 2.440a 
Code relating to school districts. 


of Scho 


A. B. 1858 Hayes—Amends 4.371 and 4.373 
School Code relating to the levy of school di 
trict taxes. 


C. T. A. members who desire copies of the legislative bulletin, carrying 
the material published on pages 18-31 of this issue, are asked to send their 
requests promptly to state headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, San. Francisco. 
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Summary of C. T. A. Action 


ASSEMBLY BILLS 602 
Disapproved 603 
No action 608 


Referred to committee 
Referred to committee 
Referred to committee 
Approved in principle 643 Disapproved 

Approved 660 
Approved 671 
Disapproved 

No action 752 Approved 
Approved in principle 753 Approved 
No action 756 Approved 
Approved 757 
Disapproved 766 No action 
Approved in principle 775 Approved 
Approved 788 No action 


Disapproved 794 Vigorous disapproval 
Disapproved 804 


Approved 866 
Approved 867 
Approved 868 
Vigorous disapproval 878 
Vigorous disapproval 879 


Approved 
First part approved ; 
last part, disapproved 


No action 


Approved 
Disapproved 
Disapproved 
Disapproved 
Approved 
Disapproved 
Approved 
Disapproved 
Approved 
Disapproved 


No action 


No action 881 


No action 882 
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No action 896 
No action 922 
Approved 937 


Approved in 
Approved 
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Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved i 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Disapproved 
Approved 
No action 
Approved 
Approved in 
Approved 
Approved 
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Referred to committee 


principle 


principle 


principle 
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948 
949 
950 
951 
952 
953 
954 
983 
985 
1035 
1041 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1062 
1064 
1086 


Disapproved 


Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
No action 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
No action 
Approved 
No action 
Approved 


in principle 


in principle 
in principle 
in principle 
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Approved Assembly Const. Amend 15 Approved 
Approved in principle 

Disapproved Assembly Const. Amend. 24 Referred 
Vigorous disapproval to Committee on Equalization 
Approved 


SENATE 


Approved with reservations 


& No action 


. ‘ 
Approved a No action 


Approved 


Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 131 Approved 
Approved 140 Approved 
Approved 144 Approved 
Approved 156 Approved 
Approved 182 No action 
Approved 191 No action 
Approved 236 Approved 
Approved 237 Approved 
Approved 238 Approved 
Approved 239 Approved 
No action 240 Approved 
No action 241 Approved 
Disapproved 242 Approved 
No action 243 Approved 
Approved 244 Approved 
Approved 245 Approved 
Approved 246 Approved 
Approved 247 Approved 
Approved 248 Approved 
Approved 249 Approved 
Approved 250 Approved 
Approved 260 Approved 
Approved 280 Approved 
Approved 292 Approved with reservations 
Approved 349 Approved 
Vigorous disapproval 352. No action 
No action 377 Approved 
Approved 379 Approved 
No action 383 No action 
Vigorous disapproval 384 Approved 
Approved 389 Approved 
Referred to State Department 395 Approved 
Referred to State Department 419 Approved 
Referred to State Department 420 Approved 
Referred to State Department 423 No action 
Referred to State Department 424 Approved 
Disapproved 437 Disapproved 
Disapproved 439 Approved 


Approved 52 
Referred to State Department 53 
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Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

No action 
Disapproved 
Vigorous disapproval 
No action 

Vigorous disapproval 
Vigorous disapproval 
Vigorous disapproval 
Vigorous disapproval 
No action 

Vigorous disapproval 
Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 


A Great Encyclopedia 


EW World Book Encyclopedia features, 
among many other remarkable sections, a 
modern course of Character Training. 


The World Book of 12 volumes comprises 
9200 pages, carrying 14,000 illustrations. The 
binding is beautiful and substantial. Every fea- 
tures of this magnificent set is planned for 
practical classroom and library use. 


Turning to “Los Angeles”, for example, you 
find three beautiful full-page plates,—an airplane 
view of the down-town region, a _ residential 
street with palm trees, City Hall, and Hall of 
Records. Six pages are devoted to this Califor- 
nia metropolis; this indicates the comprehensive- 
ness of the set. 

The 13th volume (new and additional) is a 
“Guide to Reading and Study”, clearly present- 
ing for ready use a wealth of teaching material. 
The alphabetic arrangement makes this volume 


as easy to use as a dictionary. 
“The Secret of a Teacher’s Success” is a book- 
let (containing a unit in character-training, and 


835 
836 
837 
838 
839 
840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 
849 
850 
851 
852 
853 
856 


Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Referred to State Department 
Referred to State Department 
Referred to State Department 
Referred to State Department 
Referred to State Department 
Referred to State Department 
No action 

895 Approved 

906 No action 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 10, by 

Swing Approved in principle 


other subjects) sent free to California teachers 
by the publishers, W. F. Quarrie and Company, 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago. 


The Pacific Coast representative is S. W 
Coombs, 1736 Franklin Street, Oakland 
x ok * 


The Elson Basic Readers 
By William H. Elson, author “‘The Elson Readers,’ “Child 
Library Readers,”’’ etc.: and William S. Gray, author “‘A 
Summary of the Scientific Investigations in Reading,’’ etc. Pre- 
Primer (12c), Primer (56c), and Book One (60c) are not 
ready with teaching equipment. Scott, Foresman and Company 


HE complete first-grade unit of the new 
Elson Basic Readers is now available in the 

three books listed above, and in the accessory 

cards and charts to be used by the teacher. 

Mr. Elson is an authority on childrens litera- 
ture. His school readers have always reflected 
his excellent judgment in the selection of a high 
quality of content. Now joined with Mr. Elson’'s 
wide and valuable experience is the educative 
genius of Dr. Gray, known in education for his 
achievement in the technique of teaching read- 
ing. 

« 7 - 

Ross Stephens, principal of the Modoe Union 
High School, Alturas, reports that “the teaching 
staff is 100% this year, we were 100% last year, 
and we will be 100% next year!” 
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An Indian Woman 


San Nicolas Island, Santa 
Barbara Channel 


le ts adapted from “A Female 
n Crusoe”, by Arthur Woodward, 
used in 


with the 


*nture Magazine and ts 


sue in connection cover 


picture by Ray Bethers 


BOUT 1810, Russian fur-hunters cruised 
Ie es Southern California waters seeking 
new hunting-grounds. The prized sea-otter then 
existed in great numbers in the Santa Barbara 
Channel Islands. Thither came the Russians and 
their imported Aleutian hunters, slaughtering 
not only the fur-bearing animals but the Indians 
as well. 

Tiny, fog-bound San Nicolas Island was the 
spot the savage northern raiders visited more 
took 


rapid toll of the Indians who were left after the 


often than any other. Numerous clashes 


Mission padres had induced numbers of them 


to work in the mainland missions at Santa 


Barbara, Ventura, Fernando, and San Gabriel. 
The lackless San Nicolenos in 1835 were re- 
duced to a mere handful. The mission authori- 
ties, seeking to save the lives of these pitiful few, 
sent a boat to bring the remnant of the tribe 
from their island home. 
Good landing-places are rare on any of the 


Channel Islands. San Nicolas is one of the 


worst of the lot. 
working in 


Consequently the rescuers, 
a heavy sea, were under severe 
handicap. Despite the difficulties, they managed 
to get the last boatload on board, when sud- 
denly a woman screamed! 


A Forgotten Papoose 


One of the islanders, a young Indian matron, 
shrieked fearfully, plunged overboard into the 
seething tide, and swam back to shore. In the 
confusion attending the packing and moving, 
the squaw had forgotten her few-months-old 
baby, leaving it asleep in her rude hut. 

Night was falling. The captain of the ship 
did not dare launch a small boat in such uncer- 
tain waters. So he put in for shore, leaving the 
Indian woman and her infant alone upon the 
island, and intending to return within the week. 
Next day a terrific storm arose. For many days 
it was impossible to get near the island. 


Days mounted into weeks, weeks into months, 


and months into years. The Indian woman w 
practically forgotten. It was argued that s! 
was probably dead anyhow. What 
Indian more or less? 

Years drifted by. The Americans arrived 
take over California. 
sea-otter and other 
Channel waters. 
San 


Was Ol! 


hunted f 
animals in tl 
Gradually a story spread th 
was haunted. Hunters spoke 
seeing the wraithlike figure of a woman high up 
on the rocky headlands or running along tl 
moonlit beach. Then someone recalled the stor, 
of the lost Indian woman. 

Nearly 18 years had passed since the Sa: 
Nicolenos had 
among the missions. 


Newconmiers 
marine 


Nicolas 


been removed and_ scattered 
In that time the missions 
themselves had suffered reverses and were rap 
idly becoming historical landmarks. 
squaw could not be alive! 


the hunters had seen! 


Surely th 
It must be her ghost 


Footprints in the Sand 


But there were a few hard-heads who did not 
believe in ghosts. These men, residents of Santa 
Barbara, chartered a small vessel and put out 
to the island, intending to search it thoroughly 
Within a few days they found slender, naked 
footprints on a path of sandy beach, tangibie 
evidence that the Indian was alive after 18 years 


isolation. 

One day they found her, crouched in her 
rude hut of whale-ribs covered with rush mat 
ting, surrounded by her primitive tools and 
utensils of basketry and steatite. At first she 
was terrified, but soon overcame her fear. Whei 
the men told her, in a rude sort of sign lan- 
guage, that they had come to release her fron 
her island bondage, the poor creature became 
quite animated. 

She chattered excitedly, trying to tell them 
of her experiences. By signs she made then 
understand that her baby had died shortly after 
her abandonment. She had existed during the 
remainder of the years, as her people had done 
before her, catching fish, killing birds and seals. 
making garments of their skins and tools of 
their bones. 

Her robe of bird-skins, neatly sewed together 
with sinew, a patched basket or two, some bon: 
awls and other primitive trinkets—these she 
took with her. Upon the return of the boat to 
Santa Barbara with the “female Robinso: 
Crusoe” everyone tried to make the bewildere: 
woman comfortable. But whether it was home 
sickness, age, or change of diet, in spite of all 
they could do for her, she wasted away and died 
within a month or so after her release from 
exile. 
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A Dramatic Dialog 


Miss Joyce E. Losner, Oakland 


AS the play a success?” I 
teacher friend. 


Her nose was red with fatigue, there was a 


asked my 


strained look about her eyes, but she gave me 
a beatific smile as she replied, “Yes—Mabel 
learned to think.” 
“What! Is it found at last,” 
ethod of teaching children how 
“Oh, I didn’t teach 
“Elucidate, please.” 


I exclaimed, “a 
to think?” 


her—she just learned.” 
“[ suppose she learned to think 
while rehearsals were going on,” 
replied my friend. “I was con- 
stantly urging them to use their 
heads and make suggestions how 
to improve the play. Every time 
invone had a good idea, I praised 
it highly. But the proof that she 
had learned, during the 
performance —or just before it 


came 
began. There was a loud report 
—it sounded like an explosion. | 
back The characters 
who were “on” at the beginning 
had taken their places. I rushed 
ut expecting to find everything 
in flames.” 

“What could have exploded?” 

“Nothing had. The batten 
which holds the left side hanging 
had come crashing down. It 
wasn’t put up right in the first 
place. It’s a heavy thing, and it 
hit one of the baby spots which stands just 
inside the proscenium arch. Of course the bulb 
burst. A miracle that no one was hurt!” 

“And the shock think?”I asked 
facetitiously. 

“Wait! Before I had time to think of any- 
thing except who was killed or not, Mabel— 
that sleepy little girl who never goes faster than 
a stroll mentally or physically —came up to 
me and said, ‘Couldn't we get those big screens 
trom the cafe to put on that side of the stage?’ 
So we did and they looked better than the hang- 
ings had. But to realize that she thought! I 
consider that the high point of the whole affair.” 

“Then you consider school dramatics worth- 
while?” 


was stage. 


made _ her 


“There’s no argument in my mind. They are 
the most worthy item on the curriculum.” 

‘But it is so much extra work for the teacher ?”’ 
‘Yes, but most of it consists of planning, so 


at each member of a class can do something 


Play is the joy of chi'dhood 


to make the play a success. If the teacher sees 
to it that it is truly a co-operative affair, she 
doesn’t have to do so much actual work herself.” 


I looked incredulous, remembering a play I 
once coached. On the street the day after the 
performance, at a sympathetic remark, I burst 
into tears. 


“IT know you're thinking of your own experi- 
ence. Maybe your play was a more finished 
performance. But ours was good, although of 
course one can always see ways in which a pre- 
sentation might have been 


long was the play you gave?” 


better. But—how 


“Three acts 
entertainment.” 


a whole evening's 
“Ours was a one act; I don't 
believe in even senior high school 
students giving long plays. it 
keeps them up too late.” 

“But they stay out anyhow,” | 
interpolated. 

“The shouldn't be 
any 


school 
responsible for more lat 
hours.” 

“What about home-work that 
they have to sit up till all hours 
to do? An told 
me—” 


eighth grader 

“That's another question,” she 
interrupted laughing. “Let’s settle 
the dramatic issue first. There’s 
a certain school of dramatic art 
teachers, as they call themselves, 
who contend that the more fin- 
ished a performance is the less 
educational it is. Nonsense!” Her 
words began to flow as though 
these ideas had long been incubating and were 
glad to hatch into articulateness. 


“Certainly,” I agreed. 
ing is worth doing well.” 


“Anything worth do- 


“That is exactly true. And 
many of the plays given by 
high schools are not worth 
doing and therefore doing 
them well augments the evil. 
If done at all, they should 
be prepared very sketchily 
and turned off as rapidly as 
play like 
that has no place in a school 


possible. sut a 


anyway.” 


“But won't producing 
plays crudely teach the chil- 
dren shoddy ways and incul- 
cate lack of thoroughness?” 


a : Children love 
She frowned in a puzzled 


““dress-up 
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way and then answered slowly: “No, I think 
not. You see ideals are so practical in dramatics. 
It is easy to hold a standard before the caste, 
because they cannot put their play over unless 
they work in a truly artistic way. If you take 
up an inferior play, one that they cannot put 
themselves into whole-heartedly, they will 
naturally accept the plan of touching it lightly, 
just for experimentation, (you can tell them) 
and them casting it aside, adopt 
better.” 


something 


“But suppose their taste isn’t trained and they 
don’t recognize that the better is better?” 


HE smiled wisely. “One has to use a little 
S diplomacy, even strategy. For instance, take 
the inception of this play. A_ self-appointed 
committee of two girls waited on me one morn- 
ing and informed me that they wanted to give 
a play. Mary’s eyes danced as she said, ‘My 
mother and father were both on the stage and 
I just dote on acting.’ Her slender foot gave a 
little side kick to emphasize her determination 
to have a stage career without more delay. 

“The other girl did not show so much enthu- 
siasm but worked harder at her part and in the 
end exhibited more ability. 
their ambition. It coincided 
with my plans for the class, and I proposed that 
I appoint them, with the addition of a boy, to 
look up a suitable play.” 


“IT beamed on 


“We want something different,’ they chor- 
used. Something romantic, I think was the bee 
in their bonnets, but— 


“The next day they gloomily informed me 
that they had found nothing, so I produced a 
book of junior plays. Any one in this excellent 
collection would satisfy my requirements. That 
is the way I always proceed. 
find a play. 


Let them try to 
Never yet has a student committee 
tried to, without immediately becoming discour- 
aged. Then I put into their hands several plays 
of which I approve. I don’t appear to have read 
them all, or to be concerned which they choose. 
They have not always taken my first choice, but 
what of that? I’m not infallible. Whatever they 
choose, has already passed the censor, and I 
commend them for their good judgment. Then 
the fun begins.” 

I groaned. “Yes, and the hard work!” 

“But really, I didn’t overwork,” she laughed. 

“T don’t see how you manage it. The scenery 
and the properties and getting them to learn 
their parts!” 

“There are many books on school dramatics 
that give guidance for such points. I 
usually explain that in order to save time I'll 
read the choice of the committee to the class, if 


xt »¢ vd 


there is no objection. They love to be read t 
so I proceed without very much histrionics, just 
stressing expression where I think a child play- 
ing the part would be least apt to get it right 
And I find those interpretations usually carry 
over. That is why I don’t act the play out an, 
more than I do. I don’t want them to be merel; 
slavishly copying me. There is time enoug! 
later to give instruction on how to say the lines 
if anyone proves to be at an utter loss. They 
can’t give any artistic expression if they feel 
compelled, even sub-consciously to do it som 
special way. They are so apt to imitate anyon 
even a person they are hostile to—and even 
more anyone who has taken the pains I have t 
ingratiate herself with them.” 


LAUGHED, remembering the day I dis- 

covered that ten girls in my class were biting 
their lips—an erogenous habit of my own. “But 
isn’t choosing the caste a horrible problem unles: 
you assert your authority?” I prompted her t 
continue the tale. 

“I do assert it, just there. Usually after | 
have read the play, they are unanimously i: 
favor of giving it. If anyone dissent, I ask hin 
to bring in something better and set a tim 
limit for such additional plays to be presented 
Then I tell the class that I will choose the cast 
and talk it over with the committee, if there is 
no objection. If there is any disagreement be- 
tween me and the committee, we have semi- 
public try-outs, but I claim the final decision on 
the ground of experience. There always ar 
different opinions, but no hard feeling that per- 
sists. The interest in rehearsals absorbs all ill- 
temper. We read the play through in the class- 
room and I correct all mispronunciation and 
indicate all cuts. It isn’t wise to make any but 
the very slightest changes after that. The 
rehearsals, three a week for two weeks wit! 
books. I indicate who shall take the part whe 
there are understudies, and it is essential to ha. 
them. I let them go ahead and work out th 
action and so on without any interference until 
they begin to ask for help and to insinuate tl! 

I don’t know anything about coaching a pla 
Then I come forward with tactful suggesti 
and inspiration.” 


The Prompter Is Nervous 


“ 


You're an artist and a diplomat,” I co: 
mented. 

“Oh, I forgot to say that I have a stud 
prompter from the very first. This is the co: 
position she wrote about this last play: 

Ten minutes to three, and I was beginning 
get nervous. At ten minutes past three our pf 





dis- 
ting 
‘But 
less 
r t 
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was beginning. I had to keep my feet flat on the 
floor to keep them from shaking. I was nervous 
but not doubtful. I knew they could do it. 

It was over! And it was a success! The play 
was unique and had created a new sensation 
among our audience. I felt like screaming it from 
the house-tops, as it will be our last triumph at 
this school. 

Compliments are flying all around. I feel that 
I have a right to think I helped make tt a success. 
I think the success was due to a willing and co- 
operative class and a helpful teacher. 

—The Prompter. 

“Naive and charming!” I thought, as I read 
the paper my friend took from one of the many 
compartments of her voluminous pocket-book. 

“That shows esprit de corps, doesn’t it? There 
comes times when they get discouraged, espec- 
ially the staff and the minor parts. Then I talk 
casually, but earnestly about how any one per- 
son can spoil the play if he fails in his own 
part. They see the truth of that and brace up.” 

“What do you mean by the staff?” 

“Oh, that’s the most important trick of all. 
It solves two problems. It makes the play a 
success and it makes a lot of pupils successes, 
even though they don’t have actual parts in the 
play. I appoint the most efficient and talented 
person I can find as stage manager. For this 
play it was the girl who would have had the 
leading part if someone else hadn’t got it. She 
would have been just as good as a star, but she 
was better as stage manager than the other 
girl could have been. She directed the making 
of scenery, the lighting and setting the stage 
and she was marvelously efficient. I talked 
things over with her and never had to think of 
them again.” 


ND then to be sure everything’s ready 

when the time comes!” I sighed admir- 
ingly. “I can remember painting scenery the 
afternoon before a performance.” 

She laughed. “My nervous system is too 
delicate to endure such critical doings.” 

“And costumes, too, were a terror! I have 
ransacked the town for one up to the last 
minute.” 

“Did you find it?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were lucky! But if it was there all the 
time, why couldn’t it have been secured earlier?” 

“Because I didn’t have the time to hunt for 
it and no one else would.” 

“Each person is responsible for his own 
clothes, but then besides I have a costume man- 
ager. She checks up on each individual. All I 
do is to listen to her report and make a few 
criticisms which she accepts. She prepares a 


list of the costumes which must be rented, and 
I get them. For this play, I did hunt out one 
scout suit for a helpless sort of boy. He has a 
speech impediment and I honestly think that 
was the reason he couldn’t find a suit. It takes 
more energy to ask for something when there’s 
a chance that one will not be understood.” 

I agreed and then objected, “So the children 
are not ultimately responsible? I thought you 
said they did everything.” 

“Well, of course they are pretty young,” she 
smiled tenderly. “One has to help out in the 
pinches. But that doesn’t weaken them. They 
don’t know you are going to and they are so 
relieved when they’ve done their best and failed, 
to have some grown-up come along and rescue 
them.” 

“You're really very tender-hearted.” 

She smiled radiantly. “But it’s good training 
for them to feel responsible and do all they 
can.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Besides it does save me a lot of scampering 
around. You see that, I’m sure.” 

“What about properties?” 

“The same thing. I appoint a manager. Then 
what she can’t find, we advertise for before the 
class and those who volunteer to bring differ- 
ent objet d’arts report to her. She appeals to 
me only if she has great difficulty.” 

“And constantly I’m inviting class criticism. 
Part or all of the staff attend most rehearsals 
and give their ideas to the actors or to me. 
You'd be surprised the good bits of business 
that they think up.” 

“But you haven’t told me yet what magic you 
use to get the parts memorized.” 

“Oh, three Fridays before the play, I announce 
that we will not use our books any more. Imme- 
diately there’s an enthusiastic burst of asserver- 
ations from the girls of how much they know 
already. The boys are not so sure. I give them 
a five-minute lecture on the importance of being 
free of their books and papers. They are tired 
of them by that time themselves.” 

“And so they know their parts for the next 
rehearsal?” 

“T plan it so that there is a week-end between 
and usually they do very well. The prompter is 
quite busy that first week, but after that prompt- 
ings are few and far between. I count how 
many about a week before the show and that 
stimulates them to study the speeches they are 
weakest on. I think there was only one prompt 
in the final performance of this play.” 

“T heard a teacher say that children wouldn't 
study over the week-end any more.” 

“They'll study anything that they want to,” 
she said wisely. 
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The Rural School Radio 


Peart E. Loncwety., Teacher 


Vasco School District, Contra Costa County 


[ \ districts 


solved satisfactorily in our little school by the 


FEW of the problems that confront rural 


teachers in isolated have been 


use of the radio furnished us through the main- 
tenance and supply department of Contra Costa 
County. 

During the intermissions, when the weather 
is too forbidding for out-door play, the children 
tune in and dance, sing, and march to the vari- 
ous songs and strains that are being played. 
By so doing they are taught to appreciate the 
best mz and to interpret it in 


2st music 


their own 


individual way. 

The 9 o'clock program over KPO, including 
the patriotic opening, is an incentive for punc- 
tuality as well as being educational and inspir- 
ing for the morning exercises. 

Che children are given an opportunity to hear 
the prominent of the day, 
whenever they are on the air. Even though they 


various speakers 
do not fully appreciate the significance of the 
talks, they become acquainted with their names 
and learn somewhat of their position and mis- 
sion in life. 

The receiver is also very helpful during social 
affairs and in entertaining visitors. 

Another advantage that we fully appreciate 
is that the correct time 
as given over the air. 


we are able to obtain 
every morning 

The set was so installed that the loud speaker 
may be heard either in the teacherage or in the 
schoolroom. This is fully appreciated by the 
teacher as it is company for her during the long 
evenings and week ends. 

We all join in thanking Mr. Hanlon for our 
excellent six- tube radio set. He is one of the 
county superintendents who is always thought- 
ful of the small school. 


The Radio in a Small School 


Marte ROSENBLATT, 7 eacher, 


School, Clayton, 
Contra Costa County 


Vorgan Territory 


EW is the path to wider interests and 
appreciations opened to the children when 


N 


the department of maintenance and supplies of 


Contra Costa County installed a radio in our 
small rural school. Like most small schools, we 


could not afford a new radio, but the depart- 


News—RaDI0O SECTION 
ment purchased for a small sum an excell 
radio for us, first having an expert examine t 
machine to see that it was in good condition 
At present our new possession is used m 
for entertainment than enlightenment—if t! 
word is used in the narrow sense. 
The quieting music has helped ¢t 
children in learning to relax and really en 
their lunches, instead of “bolting” them down 


sweet, 


order to have more time in which to play. 

In the spring it was no unusual sight to se 
the children, especially the little girls, frolick 
about just outside of the schoolroom door 
noon hour. They were dancing in ways whi 
seemed to them to best carry out the rhythm 
the music which came 
In this way they were 
to its utmost, for they 


to them over the rad 
able to enjoy the mus 
were allowed to expre: 
the rhythm and emotions which they felt 
strongly on those invigorating spring days. 


Radio Makes Happy Children 


The children are a most happy and content 
group, for they go about whistling and humming 
and singing “snatches” of various songs whic! 
they picked up the radio. Their 
knowing these popular pieces has not only made 
them happier, but has also made them feel that 
they are a part of this fast-changing land. 

There are other features which make the 
wide-awake and interested in outside happening:. 
They are the voices announcing the correct time, 


have from 


weather reports, bits of news, and various inter- 
esting facts. 

The radio is a true friend to the one-teacher 
school, for it does away with the worries over 
intermissions in school programs. It also can 
be used to advantage as the giver of an “atmos 
phere” during the serving of refreshments after 
the program. 

There is only one radio lecture that we are 
using regularly as a class lesson. It can be used 
easily with a class of eight grades, and is vei 
beneficial to children who never get the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate good music or to see th: 
different instruments and to hear them plays 
It is the Standard School 
comes every Thursday. 


Broadcast, whi 

A recent lecture was on the “Children of t! 
Volga”. During the program we had a map 
Russia and pictures of the trombone and t! 
clarinet before us. The pupils listen with enj 
ment, interest, and appreciation. 

They take great pride in learning to rec 
nize the different instruments as they are plave 
During the last lecture they became acquaint: 
with the trombone and clarinet. They pictur 
Russia as a large, lonely, agricultural count: 
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rhe loneliness described by long-drawn, high 
notes in “Sketch from Steppes of Russia” was 
so real to one child that he shivered. 

(he children no longer regard the Volga as 
just a they have 
aught the spirit which the Russians have when 


river. Through the music 
hey speak of their river as “Mother Volga”. 

Phis 
nusic has brought the children into closer love 


twenty - minute period of lecture and 
and understanding of foreign peoples than any 
other twenty minutes of instruction could do. 
The attitude of a group of new pupils, who 
have heard but little music during their lives, 
proves the statement that one learns to appre- 
ciate good music only through hearing it often. 
\s a 
entertainment and 


result of having this new medium of 


Jearning in our school we 


become a happier and universal- 


minded community. 


Southern Office News 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association South- 
ern Section is pleased to announce that 


E. C. Boynton has assumed associate manage- 


have more 


ment of our Placement Bureau. Upon assuming 
this position as of February 1, 1931, Mr. Boynton 
s closing the office of the Boynton Teachers 
Agency. Mr. Boynton needs no introduction to 
school-people of our state, whom he has served 


long and well. He has a wide circle of friends 
who will be pleased to know the excellent ser- 
vice established by the Association Placement 
Bureau is to be continued under his able man- 
agement. 

Leila C. with our 


Placement Bureau as Secretary of the Depart- 


Hughes, who has been 
ment of Secondary Schools during the past five 
vears, will continue in that Miss 
Hughes is a graduate of University of California 
at Berkeley and had four years experience in a 


position. 


university appointment office before coming to 
this position. She has won an enviable place in 
the confidence of school administrators and with 
teachers who have made her acquaintance. 

We also 
1 


\irs. Florence 


that 
3erry Abbey has been engaged 


take pleasure in announcing 
as Secretary of the Department of Elementary 
Schools. Mrs. Abbey is a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of California at Los Angeles and did 
ist graduate work at Stanford University. She 
ajored in education and modern languages and 
California and South 
America and experi- 


s taught in America. 


xtensive travel in South 


ce in different offices where good contacts 


ere had have given Mrs. Abbey an easy poise 
which will make her 


meeting the public 


llers feel at home. 


SECTION 37 


With the above announcements in mind we 


believe it will be recognized that our Placement 
xg 


Bureau is prepared to give a service second to 
none in Southern California. The resources of 
this office in acquaintance and information will 
enable it to present nominations for any position 
in the educational field. School administrators 
who have teacher vacancy problems will find we 
are ready to give intelligent assistance. Teachers 
desiring information as to vacancies and oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement will find 


an efficient and courteous reception. 


Southern Section C. T. A. 


100% 


F Thurston, 


School Systems, January 26, 1931, 


Executive Secretary 


LHAMBRA; 


Inglewood; 


Burbank, Compton; Glendal 


Huntington Beach 


Monica 


Park: Long 
Monrovia; Montebello; 
Whittier. 


El Centro; 


Pomona; Santa 


Westmorland: Imperial Valley 
Union and High; Santa Paula: Palo Verde Valley 
Union; Corona; Beaumont; Hemet Valley Union 

National City Schools; 
Schools; El Modena 
Schools; Huntington 


Coronado Elementary 
Garden 


Schools; La 


Schools; Grove 


Beach Habra 
Schools; Orange City Schools. 

Anaheim Elementary Schools: Santa Ana 
Schools; Needles Schools: Chino Schools: 
Schools: 


Claremont High School and Elementary Schools. 


Colton 
Schools; Upland Redlands Schools; 

Clearwater Schools; Crescenta Schools; Culver 
City Schools; El Monte Schools; El 
High School and Elementary Schools: 
District School; Glendora Schools; Grant District 


School. 


Segundo 
Garvey 


Hawthorne Schools: Hermosa Beach Schools; 
Puente Union High School: Hudson District 
Schools; Jefferson District School; La Verne City 
District Schools; Los Nietos District School; 
Lynwood District School. 


Manhattan Beach Schools: Norwalk 
Schools: Palo Verdes District Schools; Ranchito 
District Schools: Redondo Beach Schools. 

San Dimas District Schools; San Gabriel Dis- 
trict Schools: San Marino District Schools; South 
Whittier District Schools: Excelsior Union High 
School District: Covina District Schools. 


District 


Annual meeting of National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors will take 
23, 24. In- 


entitle the 


place at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 22, 


dividual or school memberships 


holder to the year-book, reading of which will 


enable teachers to national 
Hiles 


Long Beach, the 


abreast of 
Leta 


hand-writing, 


keep 
trends in hand-writing Severance 
supervisor of 
state membership chairman, is receiving dues; 


teachers, $1. 


¢° 


supervisors, $2 
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California's School Health 


Program 


Atma A. Dopsps, Assistant Director, 
Division of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S address at the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection has appeared in many publica- 
tions and has been widely read. The commit- 
tee’s reports were from a wide field of study. No 
aspect of child welfare was overlooked. 
Every child relationship discussed by the Con- 
ference has its health angle. Health is a quality 
of life. Just as the child’s 


. Helping 
physical and mental others 
health influence his to live 


adjustment at home, in 
school or on the play- 
ground, so the experi- 
ence in living from day 
to day in these relation- 
ships determines his 
physical condition and 
the accompanying 
mental and emotional 
states. 





exercise 


Some staggering fig- 
ures are presented in the 
reports. The host of 
children in our country 
found to be needing re- 
medial service presents 
problems with which the 
schools are already 
grappling and for which 
there must be increased 
consideration if, 
as President Hoover 
points out, we are to 
salvage child life. 






Food for 
Children 
unable 


: . to pay 
In this sense remedial 


service is also preventive. arents 
Clothing 
and 





He says that . . . “a total 
of at least ten million of ane 

deficients, more than 

80% of whom are not P.T.A. 
receiving the necessary eee 
attention, though our 
knowledge and experi- 
ence show that these 
deficiencies can be pre- 
vented and remedied to 
a high degree.” 











The nature of the con- 
ditions calling for cor- 
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rection is changing with the triumph of medicine 
over some of the so-called children’s dis- 
eases, and negatively, with the increase in other 
infections and in the mental and emotional dis- 
turbances due to the greater complexity of life. 

The revelation of the White House Study 
should spur the remedial work for school and 
pre-school children. This will not be so difficult 
to bring about as will the much-needed em- 
phasis upon that phase of the program which 
is concerned with the prevention of recruits for 
the army of deficients. 

The efforts made by counselors to solve pupil 
problems and thus provide a happier back- 
ground for the child’s life not only renders 
school instruction more effectual but is con- 












Correla- 
tion of 
health 

teaching 


ventila- 
tion 


Self 
control 


& con- 
tent- 
ment 





Cafeteria 


SCHOOL HEALTH COMMITTEE 
1. The coordinator 
chairman 
Principal Counselor 


Adequate 


supplies 





Cafeteria Manager 
Janitor 

Nurse or other * 
workers Custo- Sanitary 


8chool 
Ssh: Ae te 


The Pupil 





Diagram showing relationships among the staff of a progressive elementary school 


in California, for school health. 
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tributing very directly to education for mental 
health. 

The truly preventive health program will 
include such preparation for parenthood as can 
be given in the particular school group differing 
greatly, as they do, in interest in the immediacy 
of the need for this instruction. It is recom- 
mended that “outside activities be made family 
activities” and the schools in their contact with 
parents, through P. T. A., and 
activities endeavor to resist the 


leisure time 
trend toward 
the decentralization of parental responsibility. 

Future parents, voters and leaders of the next 
generation, are acquiring certain health knowl- 
edges and understandings and are growing cer- 
tain attitudes toward public and personal health 
as they wend their way year by year through 
our elementary and high schools. 


In California there are many agencies con- 
tributing to Child Health and Protection and the 
schools are assuming responsibility for a more 
and more varied service as the newer educational 
principles are adopted and the child, instead of 
subjects, is the focal interest in organization and 
administration. 


We have followed the traditional order and 
have first taken care of the outstanding defects 
in sanitation and to build up medical supervision 


and aid for the defective and handicapped child. 


California led the states in recognizing the 
need of leadership (Special California State 
Credential in Health Education) in this co- 
ordinated program that draws into harmonious 
and efficient relationship all contributions to the 
complete health program. 

Overlapping can be health 
value be- 
arrangement by 
which each worker strengthens the efforts of 
the others. 


controlled and 
and instruction enhanced in 


cause of 


service 


the complementary 


In its application to the individual pupil, the 
findings of the examination, of the 
home visit, the record of attendance, scholarship, 
the use made of cafeteria, and other information 
can be considered together for understanding 
him and guiding him. 


physical 


result of this co- 
ordinated consideration of the individual pupil 
will be the discovery of unwholesome trends, 
prevention of much unhappiness and correction 


The 


i 


whatever extent is possible. 


The accompanying diagram suggests the rela- 
tionship possible among the staff of an elemen- 
tary 


school where, into a 


co-ordinated health 
program, is organized every part of the school 
xperience for healh promotion and protection 
and in all health is 


evaluated. 


learning being rightly 


NEws 


Chico's New President 


UDOLPH D. LINDQUIST, 

President of the State 
was born in Oakland 42 
the degrees of A. B. and M.A. at the University 
of California. He served as a rural 
teacher in Minnesota 1907-09; taught in a Kan- 
sas private school 1909-11; was vice-principal 
and teacher, Elko County (Nevada) High School, 
1915-17; was supervising principal in a Berkeley 
elementary school 1919-24. 


recently appointed 
College at Chico, 


years ago. He earned 


school 


From 1924 to the present time, Mr. 
served as University instructor in elementary 
education and supervision at summer schools of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
Los Angeles. During the World War he 
instructor in the A. E. F. University at 
France. 


Lindquist 


and 
was 
Beaune, 


He served as assistant director of teacher 
training at the University of California 1924-25; 
as director of research, Oakland public schools 
1925-27, and as Oakland assistant superintendent 


in charge of elementary schools, 1927-31. 


He is district deputy for California Phi Delta 
Kappa educational fraternity; also chairman of 


D. Lindquist 


33 year book committee, N. E. A 
ment of 


depart- 


supervisors and directors of teaching 


Mr. Lindquist re-organized the supervision of 
elementary instruction in Oakland and developed 


there a unique and highly efficient organization 
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Humboldt College President 
ean Ss 


Teachers 


GIST, President of the Humboldt 
received his M. A. 

Washington. He 
did additional graduate work, University of Cal- 
ifornia and Columbia University. He was Ele- 
mentary School Principal, City, Iowa; 
Seattle, Washington; and California; 


College, 


Degree, 1918, University of 


Sioux 
Oakland, 


Arthur S. Gist 


Director, Teacher-Training, San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 

Lecturer in Education, 
ington, University of California, University of 
Southern California, University of Utah, and 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Author: “Elementary School Supervision,” 
“Administration of an Elementary School,” 
“Clarifying the Teacher's Problems”; co-author, 
“The Teaching and Supervision of Reading,” 
“New Stories from Eskimo Land.” 

Editor: 1924-25-1926-1927-1929 “Yearbook, Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Association.” 

President: National Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1927-1928. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gist have already 
lightful impression at Arcata and 
fine leadership to local, state 
projects. 


University of Wash- 


Education 


made a de- 
are giving 
and national 


Training for Rural Teaching 


~ ARTHUR S. Gist, President 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata 


RAINING for any vocation should ta! 
into consideration the conditions 
which the workers are to function. 


under 
In the train 
ing of teachers for rural teaching all conditions 
which are to confront them must be definitel) 
known by the training institutions. 

These teaching conditions must be so pleasant 
and so professional that the teachers will |x 
satisfied to teach in rural places. Satisfactio: 
is necessary in any vocation to produce efficiency 

One condition which is conducive to a happ) 
situation is that of placement. Each teacher 
must be placed where she can serve best. The 
student should realize during her period of 
teacher-training that her personal and profes- 
sional qualifications and not “pull” or favoritisn 
will determine her 
position. 

County superintendents should be the judges 
of professional qualifications as the determina- 
tion of teaching qualities requires training, ex- 
perience and time often beyond the limitations 
of the school trustees. These trustees may well 
use the superintendent’s office to assist them in 
determining technical qualifications for the 
teaching positions. The trustees may well pass 
upon the personal qualifications of all candi- 
dates for positions. 

These trustees are often men and women of 
affairs who are excellent judges of personalities 
well qualified to decide the personal fitness of 
the candidate as a teacher for their children. 
This, then, would place nominations in th¢ 
hands of the county superintendents and elec- 
tion in the hands of the school’s trustees. 

Tenure is another important element in secur- 
ing satisfaction among teachers. Unless the 
teachers feel reasonably secure in their positions. 
uneasiness prevents peace of mind and efficiency. 
Lack of security brought on the enactment of 
the present tenure law in California. 

In cities where supervision is adequate w: 
find considerable satisfaction with the working 
of this law. In rural places, however, some 
modifications seems advisable. School trustees, 
in many rural places, fearing permanent tenure 
refuse to re-employ teachers when the proba- 
tionary period is terminated. 

This has produced a feeling of uneasiness and 
unrest which the framers of the law attempted 
to prevent. 


selection for a_ teaching 


Teachers in many rural places are constant!) 
seeking new positions. Modifications in our tenure 





min 
the 
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> we 
king 
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law secm necessary to produce stable professional 
conditions for the rural schools. 

California teachers secure certificates by ex- 
amination or upon the recommendation of some 
training institution. Examinations are for the 
most part inadequate in determining personal 
fitness for teaching. Still worse is the situation 
when the examinations do not adequately test 
scholarship. 


Pre-service Training 


To prevent the granting of certificates to 
those who do not merit them, examinations 
should be somewhat standardized. Possibly the 
most effective way of standardizing our exami- 
nations is to place them in the hands of the 
State Board of Education. Many county super- 
intendents would 
responsibility. 


welcome this change cf 

The courses taken by teachers during their 
training period should provide for cultural and 
the scholastic background. Rural children 
should have the advantage of enrichment in 
their instruction the same as is given to the 
urban children. Courses in rural sociology, rural 
economics, and community leadership are nec- 
essary for efficiency. 

The work in the education department may 
well include such courses as Rural Education 
and Rural and Village Schools in Other Lands. 
The practice teaching should be done wholly 
or partially in rural schools. Many institutions 
have now taken over some typical rural schools 
for practice purposes. Teachers must know 
rural conditions from first-hand knowledge. 


In-service Training 


Training and growth must continue after 
teaching service is begun to insure continued 
efficiency. Supervision from the county super- 
intendent’s office and from the Teachers College 
will greatly aid the teachers in their work. Effi- 
cient rural supervisors working out of the county 
superintendent’s office are making real contri- 
butions to teacher growth. 

Field representatives from the Teachers Col- 
leges are also contributing much to teaching 
efficiency. As successful supervision is a joint 
responsibility upon the county superintendent’s 
ofice and the Teachers College supervisors 
working part time for each bring about a rela- 
tionship most helpful to the teacher. 

This supervision program includes many types 
of procedures to improve teaching. Among these 
ire classroom visits, demonstration teaching, 

lividual conferences, teachers meetings and 


stitutes. Institute has improved considerably 


in the last few years. The inspirational talk 
constitutes a type very much in vogue. 

There is still another type,—the discussion of 
educational problems. In the small group meet- 
ings, discussions may well take the round-table 
form. Assigned problems may be brought in 
for discussion. Committee reports upon class- 
room problems accomplish much in arousing 
an interest and in stimulating thought. Com- 
mittees which have been at work for some time 
can well report upon their investigations at 
these meetings. 

Possibly the best type of institute is the com- 
bination of inspiration address and seminar with 
some good music. 


The teacher of the rural schools must be as 
well trained as the teacher of the urban schools. 
She must know rural conditions and be interested 
in rural problems. She should have sympathy, 
expert supervision, and professtonalized business- 
like plans for placement and tenure. 


“ “ os 


Three Poems 


Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk 


Pepper Tree 


’ OU are like a lady 


After the ball— 

Here in the mist-time 
You walk 

Trailing your lovely dress 
A little careless 

Of the flowing lace, 

A little weary 

Of the day! 


Butterflies 


Gurone has given the flowers wings, 
They go careening madly 

In the summer wind 

Or flutter earth-wards 


Tempting their green-bound sisters 
To be free! 


Weeping Willow Tree 


| HE weeping willow tree 


Is a green fountain 
Springing exultant 

From the earth’s heart 
And curving down again 

To say fare-well! 
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The High School Annual 


At a teachers institute held by the C. T. A. 
Northern Section in Chico, group conference in 
the administrative dealt with the high 
school Annual. Some 30 people attended the con- 
ference, which was led by Harold L. Casiday, of 
the Colusa Union High School. A report of this 
conference follows. 
opinion 


section 


It is a fair consensus of 
concerning the Annual, as expressed 
by the principals of seven northern California 
counties. 


HE conference aimed,—(1) to consider 
io sources of income for the year-book, 
(2) to determine whether or not the educa- 
tional value of the year-book justifies its cost, 
and (3) to consider the advisability of the year- 
book in small schools. As a background for 
the discussion, a preliminary questionnaire had 
been sent to the schools represented at the 
institute, and to a few representative 


schools throughout the state. 


large 


Some of the findings of this questionnaire are 
as follows: One dollar seems to be 
popular price per copy for 


the most 
the year - book, 
although the selling prices range from 75 cents 
to $2. 
Sources of 
sales, 64% 


income for the year-book are: 


; advertisements, 14%; entertainment, 
14%; assessments, 5%; miscellaneous, 3%. The 
35 principals who answered the questionnaire 
show a wide variety 


value of the year-book. 


of opinions as to the 


Digest of Findings 


As a result of this preliminary questionnaire 
and the conference discussion, the following 
opinions were reached, these being recorded in 
a second questionnaire: 


Five principals said that the year-book should 
be eliminated, two said that it is valuable only 
in schools of at least 200 enrollment, five said 
that it 
more, and 


is valuable only in 
nine said that 


schools of 500 or 
it is valuable in any 
school. 


One person thinks that the year-book has a 
great deal of educational value; twelve, that it 
has a fair amount; twelve, that it has little 
value; eight said that the educational value of 
the year-book justifies the time spent by advis- 
ors and staff said that it 


members; thirteen 


does not. 


As to the per cent of expense which various 


factors should bear, the following figures were 
obtained: 


RON oc ccitees 
Advertisements 
Entertainments 
Assessments 
School funds 


It is interesting to note here that the con- 
sensus of opinions seems to favor entertain- 
ments, as a source of income, rather than adver- 
tisements. Fourteen said that the price, per 
copy, of the year-book should be not more 
than $1; one, that it should be $1.25; nine, that 
it should be $1.50; one that it should be $1.75 
or more. Twelve said that the price of the stu- 
dent-body card should include the year-book 
sale; eleven said that it should not. 

Several principals expressed themselves as 
being strongly of the opinion that year-books in 
small schools should be mimeographed, in order 
to save expense. 

Of a number of pertinent comments recorded 
on the preliminary questionnaire, the following 
is quoted from A. C. Argo, of Sequoia Union 
High School: “For several years our year-book 
placed as one of the three or four best in th 
state. We discontinued it because the training 
from it was limited, and all activities showed 
every effort to pay for it. Up to a reasonable 
amount, money raised by an activity should bh 
used to promote that activity.” 

* o* * 


Butte County 100% Schools 

1-Teacher Schools—Atkins, Berry Creek, Bid 
well, Big Bar, Big Bend, Butte, Central House 
Cherokee, Cohassett, Concow, Dayton, De Sabla 
Floral, Forbestown, Honcut, 
Laingland, Morris tavine, Mountain 
Nimshew, Olive, Parrott, River, Rock 
Rockefeller, Union, Yankee Hill, Lone 
Meridian, Messilla Valley, Mooretown, 
ville. 

2-Teacher Schools—Magalia, Nelson Univ 
Pleasant Valley, Richvale, West Liberty, Wyai 
dotte. 

4 - Teacher Schools — Manzanita, 
Shasta Union, Thermalito. 

6 or more Teachers — McKinley School and 
Woodrow Wilson School at Gridley; East Sid 
and Bird Street Schools in Oroville; Durham 

High Schools—Biggs Union High, 
Union High, Gridley Union High. 


Forest, Kings 


Spring 
Creek 

Tree 
Center 


Palermo 


Durhat 


Total number 
date, 160. 
than 90% 
Partridge, 
Oroville. 


enrolled from the county 1 
Rural elementary schools are better 
with a 100% promised.— Jay | 
County Superintendent of Schoo! 


* * * 


Mabel C, Hermans, research assistant of t! 
Los Angeles City Schools, is 
the National Council : of English 
The council recently issued a new edition 
“Books for Home Reading”, a remarkable book 
let for stimulating and guiding reading »b 
pupils of grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve 


a vice-president 
Teachers of 
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Tests and Measurements Come of Age 


Littie Lewin, Department of Educational Research and Service 
San Francisco Public Schools 


OW that the testing movement has 

reached its majority, friends of this 

educational off-spring look back with 
satisfaction upon its birth, its struggle for ex- 
istence and its final acceptance into the realms 
of useful school practices. Twenty-one years ago 
the newest child of education, “an objective 
scale for measuring intelligence,’ gave a birth- 
cry that startled educators the world over. 
After a few years of careful nurturing on the 
part of such men as Terman, Thorndike, and 
McCall, a remarkably quiet growth resulted, the 
child having been confined to psychological lab- 
oratories and schools of education. 

The period of quiet growth ended rather 
abruptly. Whether it was the World War or 
the adolescence of the movement which was 
responsible, the eyes of the educational world 
again turned on the testing movement. This 
child which had been so carefully nurtured under 
ideal conditions had grown into the Army 
Alpha, a compendium of all testing knowledge. 
The Army Alpha behaving in typical adolescent 
fashion broke away from its parental control. 

It was no longer the pampered child of 
psychologists and educators for “it had enlisted 
in the army”. It is not surprising that certain 
changes took place which resulted in unfavor- 
able publicity. There was some anxiety on the 
part of friends at this time as to the stability 
of the testing movement and whether it could 
endure the abuse and criticism that it was bring- 
ing upon itself. It was with the greatest relief 
that we watched the youth return from war, 
strengthened by his experiences and ready to 
settle down to a useful educational career. 

No other educational practice has permeated 
as many phases of public school procedure as 
the testing movement. Only through the intel- 
ligent and scientific application of tests and 
measurements can the solutions to many educa- 
tional problems be approached. 

Among the educational procedures to which 
the testing program makes a direct contribution 
are: 

l. Ability grouping for instructional purposes. 


2. Selection differentiated 
cation. 


of pupils for edu- 
5. Measurement of progress. 

'. Diagnosis of difficulties. 

Reduction of failure and retardation. 
Evaluation of methods and materials. 
Curriculum organization and revision. 


The testing programs as carried out in the 
San Francisco Public Schools will illustrate the 
utilization of tests results in the above procedures. 
The general program (organized by a commit- 
tee of teachers and approved by principals, 
supervisors and deputy superintendents) follows: 


Schedule of Tests 


Grade 
K 
L-1 
L-2 
H-3 
H-4 
H-5 
H-6 
H-S* 
H-9* 


Mental Reading Arithmetic 


In addition to the above-required schedule, 
principals may request additional tests to meet 
specific problems in their schools. Teachers re- 
ceiving approval of supervisors and principals 
may carry out projects in which testing is a 
factor. 


SINGLE 
purposes. The Pintner - Cunningham pri- 


mary group mental test, given to all pupils 
entering the first grade, illustrates this point. 
This test is given by kindergarten and first- 
grade teachers who have been carefully trained 
in the administration of the test and in the 
interpretation of its results. 


group test often serves many 


Pupils are then placed into as many ability 
groups as the enrollment of the grade permits, 
each teacher dividing her class into three groups. 
In schools having two low-first-grade teachers, 
six levels of ability may exist. In some schools 
it is found that a large number of children do 
not show a readiness for first-grade work be- 
cause of language difficulty or other correctable 
defects. These pupils are often placed together 
in a junior primary or first-grade preparatory 
group. 

On the other hand, the highest ability group 
in some schools may accomplish a great deal 
more than the work required of low-first-grade 
pupils. In each case pupils are permitted to 
work with others of similar abilities. The rap- 

*Mental tests are given to pupils leaving the 
high eighth grade of elementary schools and the 
high ninth grade of junior high schools. 
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idly moving pupil is not retarded by the pres- 
ence of slow pupils, nor is the very slow pupil 
discouraged by having a standard set beyond 
his reach. 

An equally important function of this initial 
test given to pupils entering school is to call 
attention to pupils who are outstanding from the 
point-of-view of either exceptionally high or low 
ability. Such pupils are recommended to in- 
tests, 
bined with other data determine a pupil’s eligi- 
bility The group intelli- 
gence test is an invaluable device for the early 


dividual the results of which when com- 


to special education. 


detection of variability in children. It enables 
the teacher to gain, within the first few days of 
which under former condi- 


school, information 


tions would take weeks and often months. 


Adjustments in classification are made when- 
ever pupils manifest ability to work in a more 
advanced group. Re-checks of intelligence are 
made at the end of the low-second, high-third, 
high-sixth and high-eighth grades. Achievement 
low-second, 
high-third, high-fourth, high-fifth and high-sixth 
grades. The 


tests are given at the end of the 


results of both intelligence tests 
and achievement tests, combined with teacher’s 
judgment, are used in the classification of pupils 
for instructional purposes. 


Deviations from the Normal 


Through the general program of group test- 


ing, attention of the teacher is called to pupils 
The 


of this deviation may be physical, mental, or 


who deviate greatly from normal. source 


emotional. In every case the pupil is given an 
individual mental test before being recommended 
to a type of special class suited to his needs. 
San educational 
needs of the 


Francisco provides special 


facilities to meet the following 


pre Ups: 


Mentally 


Psycopathic and 


subnormal 

behavior cases 
Deaf and hard of hearing 
Visual defectives 
Crippled 


Tubercular and cardiac cases 


While teachers judgments and other factors 
are considered in determining eligibility to the 
above groups, it would be impossible to carry 
differentiated education with 


any degree of proficiency without the individual 


on a program of 


intelligence test. It is only since the introduc- 
that 
any 
degree of accuracy the progress of their pupils. 
Now a 


abilities of her incoming class, and at the end 


tion of standardized achievement tests 


teachers have been able to measure with 


teacher is privileged to measure the 


of the term measure again to determine t 
effectiveness of her teaching in terms of pupil 
achievement. This also aids the teacher in dis 
covering variations in the learning abilities 


pupils. 


HILE the achievement test is a popular 
and practical device for classificati 


placement and the measurement of progress it 
For the 
latter purpose we look to the diagnostic test. 
A diagnostic test in arithmetic shows not onl 
that a pupil is weak in subtraction but it points 


does not point to the causes of failure. 


to his specific weakness. It may be that he has 
not mastered the subtraction combination or | 
may be uncertain of only one combination whi 
is the source of his trouble. He may be afflicted 
with what is known as the “zero difficulty” or 
he may not have mastered the borrowing tech- 
Diagnostic tests are finding a wider use 
Teachers find the 
valuable aids in teaching arithmetic, reading and 
grammar. 


nique. 


in the schools each year. 


Through the continued use of measurements, 
failure and retardation have been reduced. By 
being aware of a pupil’s limitations a teacher is 
able to place him in a group where he can realiz 
success, hence gain promotion. Often failure is 
averted by the recognition of some correctab! 
Throug! 
the prevention of failure, overageness (with its 


defect discovered early in the term. 


accompanying behavior irregularities) has bee: 
reduced. 

Teachers are no longer forced to give subjec- 
tive opinions as to which method or text is 
controlling 
classroom conditions she can measure the gains 


most effective. Through properly 
made by the methods in question. San Fran- 


cisco has made several surveys in which the 
effectiveness of homogeneous grouping in read 
ing is shown by greater than normal gains per 
term. 

In the construction and revision of the cur- 
riculum a knowledge of the abilities of pupils 
has aided materially. In the past, text-books 
and supplementary books were selected on the 
basis of average abilities. Now it is possible to 


estimate the range of abilities to be met 
each grade. 

The foregoing description of the applicati 
of test results to school procedures is in 
way complete or detailed. It merely shows 
general how a city system profits through the 
utilization of The greatest 


limitation of tests as a device for improvii 


standardized tests. 


instruction is the lack of knowledge concerninz 


their uses, on the part of administrators a1 


teachers. 





Do Your Little Folks 
Like Rabbits ? 


Of course they do, and a new book by Emma Serl—IN RABBITVILLE—will give these little 
folks great joy. We quote the following review of the book in the 
JourNnav or Epucation, February 2, 1931: 


“The inventive genius, artistic masterfulness, 
and professional skill developed in the cre- 
ation of supplementary school readers in the 
last three years have been really marvelous. 


“In ‘In Rabbitville’ there are 292 different 
pictures of rabbits, each with an industrial, 
domestic. social or civic possibility. Nothing 
like this was ever dreamed of before. 


“This is only possible because of the bril- 
liant conception of a Carpenter Rabbit, 
Baker Rabbit, Policeman Rabbit, Shoemaker 
Rabbit, [ceeman Rabbit, Farmer Rabbit, Fire- 
man Rabbit and Postman Rabbit. 


“No primary classroom can be without ‘In 
Rabbitville,’ because there is nothing to take 


its place in primary school equipment.” 


The Price? List, 60 cents. Write for a copy and a SCHOOL CALENDAR for 1931. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 
THE PROBLEM 


How to get worth-while results in junior business training. 
THE SOLUTION 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by Jones and Bertschi 


After ten years of experimentation most of our school executives have arrived 
at certain definite ideas and conclusions as to the aims and content of junior 
business training courses. The problem has been to find teachable materials that 


embody these ideas. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE has solved this problem. The best evidence 
of this is that within six months after its publication this text has been adopted 


by over five hundred schools. 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


with its project pads, teachers’ manuals, 


objective tests, special service bulletins—-is a flexible course, which may be easily 


adapted to the needs of your school. 


It will pay you to investigate General Business Science 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO—PHELAN BUILDING 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


Yankee Gold 


Roy W. CLoup 


YANKEE TRADER in the Gold Rush” 
A has come from the press of Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. It is a large, well-edited book 
containing the letters of Franklin A. Buck of 
Bucksport, Maine, compiled by Katherine A. 
White of Boston. Mr. Buck wrote the letters 
contained in the volume between the years 1846 
and 1881. 

The story (it is really a story told in letter 
form) begins in New York where the writer as 
a young man had gone from his native town 
to engage in business. Early in 1849 he made 
the trip around the Horn. He describes the 
journey and his traveling companions. After a 
very short stay in San Francisco he went to 
Sacramento and from there to Weaverville. His 
description of Sacramento and Weaverville are 
interesting. For a number of years he engaged 
in business in Trinity County and became one 
of the prominent men of that section. 

In the sixties when the gold excitement be- 
came pronounced in Nevada he went to Bodie 
and later to Elko, and then into eastern Nevada 
where he became a prominent and prosperous 
business man. When the gold rush ended in 
Nevada, Mr. Buck with his family returned to 
California to make his home. 

“A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush” will be 
an addition to libraries of those who are inter- 
ested in California’s history. 


* * * 


Humboldt Bay 


Roy W. Coup 


ALIFORNIA State Historical Association 
has brought from the press a most excel- 
lent history of the Humboldt Bay region from 


1850 to 1875. 
Owen C. 


The volume is the work of Dr. 
Coy, director of the California State 
Historical Association, and professor of Califor- 
nia history in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The volume is descriptive of all of the north- 
ern section of the state and carries with it a 


study of the American colonization of Califor- 
nia. Dr. Coy is an outstanding authority on 
California history and tradition and has brought 
together in this volume a collection of material 
and statistics which will be of great value to 
all who are interested in the history and devel- 
opment of California. 


Orders for the book should be sent to the 
California State Historical Association, 355] 
University Avenue, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel 


Roy W. Croup 


extremely interesting book for the 


N 
A libraries of elementary schools has been 
issued by the John C. Winston Company of 
Philadelphia. The title is “Betsy Ross, Quaker 
Rebel”, by Edwin S. Parry, a direct descendant 
of Betsy Ross. The volume contains 266 pages 
and is priced at $2. 


The story presented in Betsy Ross, the maker 
of the first American flag, is real history of the 
early days of our country. It is not only inter- 
estingly told but contains facts which will be of 
interest and help to seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. 


* * * 


Plans and Activities for the Primary Grades 
ELLE L. DICKSON, assistant professor of 
education, Humboldt State Teachers Collegs 

has written an excellent book of the above title 
published by the Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany. The material is of specific practical use to 
the primary teacher and covers a wide range 
tool subjects and social subjects. There are 
chapters on reading, spelling, penmanship 
nature study, dramatics and many other ele- 
ments of the primary curriculum. 

We recommend this volume of 200 pages to all 
primary grade teachers. 


* x - 


The Drum Book, by S. M. 
the Creative Music Series, published by the 
John Day Company of New York City. It gives 
a comprehensive account of the Drum and how 
to use it in the modern school program. This 
is a truly remarkable book, well done in every 
particular. 


Coleman, is one of 
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ure, —You don’t take an autogyro 
or a plane built for stunting. 


You choose the last word in dependable transportation—one of those great 
planes that now carry mail and passengers every hour, on the hour. You take 


.. advantage of progress based on principles which years of commercial operation 
ught have tested—deep-rooted progress which achieves ever more brilliant 
erial performance, always with that first essential —RELIABILITY. 
ie to 
re]. 
4 —IN READING 
. the 
3581 —You look for books which embody SOUND progress. 
Because THE ELSON READING SERVICE represented twenty years of steadily 
increasing success, twenty years of improvement and growth, Dean Wm. S. Gray 
selected the ELSON SERIES as the vehicle for his contribution to progress in 
his field. Building on such experience Mr. Elson and Doctor Gray have 
developed what we believe on examination will lead you to exclaim: 
“The LAST WORD in dependable reading progress!” 
ELSON-GRAY 
th ELSON BASIC READERS 
been ‘The product of scientific studies in reading.’ 
a. ESCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY _A&iL&NGT 


dant 
* WINSTON 


an | Ow ~=GIANT A Basal Series 
f the | Sy) ~- 4 ] Proven in thousands | of Work Type Readers 


nter- | fe a of Schoolrooms to be 
° | “ — 
ye of | le , wet } ve the most satisfactory 


i | We Mea Y and lowest priced 
rade }. Pa a , 
—— Besos sharpener for pencils 


of various sizes, 


| oa _ SILENT READERS 
- “APSCO” Cutters Cut Clean | elk aieiee aaa iti satis 


ae ———— THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT ——— | Primer: , 
ei Made of high test hardened steel, deeply : Tots and Toys 


undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge | Book 1: Growing Up 
“APSCO” TWIN MILLING CUTTERS will Book 2: New Friends 


make thousands upon thousands of pencil rr rr 
points before showing any signs of wear. | Book 3: The Wonder World 


Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
skill devoted to the development of special | Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 


“APSCO” stands for the highest engineering 
time saving devices for schools known as Book 6: Scouting Through 
6 

‘APSCO” AUTOMATIC Book 7: Pioneer Trails 


al PENCIL SHARPENERS Book 8: The Round-Up 


; Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show May we send you complete information? 
rives “ 
z1V you “‘The Model that meets your Needs” 


how } THE: JOHN C.WINSTON._ COMPANY 
This Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. | Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


,FOR TEXTBOOKS 








Seamer Amanat 


os 
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Evolution of Home Lighting 


Grace B. StapLes, Ventura 


OURTH grade had been having a lesson on 
Fi. uses of electricity. “How did people light 
their homes before they had electricity?” asked 
Edna. 

“I know, candles,” blurted Billy. 

“Gasoline.” 

“Nope, olive oil and a piece of cloth for a 
wick; I read about it in a book of Greek myths.” 

“Aladdin’s lamp wasn’t like that.” 

“They used just a bonfire like the Indians.” 

These were some of the answers coming from 
different parts of the room with more enthusiasm 
than order. Then from one, who thinks before 
he speaks, “Couldn’t we find out all about it and 
make it into a play for assembly?” 

The class electéd nine group captains to lead 
the research and one general director 
to assemble the findings for presen- 
tation. 

This, briefly, is what they learned 
and the manner in which they shared 
it with the rest of the school: 

The only stage setting was a table on which 
was displayed an exhibit of appliances used in 
lighting. The children entered one at a time. 

Jane. (Indian costume and carry- 
ing a pine knot.) We always think 
of the Indians as having the sim- 
plest ways of getting heat, food 
and_ shelter. We can also learn 
from them about the simplest ways 
of lighting houses. 

The only light they had was from 
the camp-fire or from burning pine- 
knots. Long before America was 
discovered people of Europe and Asia used the 
burning fagot or torch when they needed light 
at night. 

Dan. (Roman costume suggested by head dress, 
toga, spear and shield.) I'll tell you a story 
about Hannibal, a great warrior of ancient 
times, when he was leading his army against 
Rome. In the course of his journey he marched 
his whole army into a valley which was entirely 
surrounded by high mountains. The Roman gen- 
eral placed his own army in the only mountain 
pass, thus making Hannibal a prisoner in the 
valley. 

Hannibal was apparently caught in a trap, 
but he was a shrewd commander and quickly 
thought of a trick to make the Roman general 
withdraw his army. Early in the day he sent 
out a large number of soldiers from his army 
to gather fagots. What do you suppose he in- 
tended to do with so many pine knots? 

In the afternoon Hannibal had these fagots 
tied to the horns of oxen which had been driven 
along during the march for food for the army. 
At nightfall the fagots were lighted and the 


Electricity now lights 
Christmas trees 


oxen were driven directly up the steep sid 
one of the mountains. 

The Romans naturally supposed that the lig 
moving up the mountainside must be carried 
soldiers and they thought that Hannibal and al] 
his army were trying to escape in that dire 
tion. The Roman general at once withdrew hi 
army from the pass in order to attack the enem 
when they came down the opposite side of the 
mountain. Then Hannibal quietly marched his 
army through the pass and escaped. 

Pauline. (Grecian costume and carrying a Ger- 
cian lamp.) Three thousand years ago lamps 
and torches were both in use. The lamp of these 
ancient times were merely a small vessel, like 
a cup or bowl, and usually having a handle 

This was filled with oil and in it was placed 
a small piece of cloth hanging over the side, 
which served as a wick. It was a very simple 
arrangement but the pine-knot and the cup of 
grease have been more or less used since these 
early times. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he used to 
burn pieces of spicewood to get light to study b) 

(She takes from the table and with a few words of explana 
tion, exhibits several types of Grecian lamp 
which members of the class have modeled 
clay.) 

Vivian. (Grecian costume and Car- 
rying a Grecian lamp.) In olden 
times vegetable oils such as oliv 
oil and linseed oil were mostly 
burned in lamps. Afterward lard 
oil, whale oil and other fish oils 
were used. When whale oil became 
scarce, a burning fluid made of 
alcohol and turpentine came _ into 
use. When petroleum was found coal! 
oil took the place of all other oils 
for burning in lamps. These, except 
in newly settled districts, gave 
place centuries ago to the candle 

Isabelle. (Colonial costume, carry- 
ing a candle.) No one can tell whe 
candles were invented. Candle-sticks 
are often mentioned in the Bible, but those 
doubtless held oil and burned a wick which hung 
over the side, like the Roman lamps of laté 
times. 

These lamps were used by the Romans in the 
worship, and after the Christian religion ca 
to Rome candles were used in the Christia 
service. During all the centuries since that time 
candles have been used in places of worship. 

Kathryn. (Colon- 
ial costume, carry- 
ing candle.) For 
several hundred 
years candles were 
used all over the 
world for lighting. 

There are many dif- 
ferent candles even 
in these days. Can- 
dles are now made 
from tow, stearin, 
bleached wax, sper- 
maceti, and paraf- 


fine. Those used by A candle lights us to bed 
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Tavern’s 


ea = as = Looking Ahead 


BUSINESS TRAINING textbook and 


DRAMATIZED PRACTICE SET present a more hopeful 


picture for the 


youth of today. The pupil gets a vision of 


business life other than the drudgery of mere office routine. 
The Goodman Store Practice Set is complete in itself and may be used with or without any 
textbook. Part II Set is just off the press. We can furnish Business Training Materials for 
any length course desired. Write us your needs. 
“A pupil interested is a pupil more than half taught” 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, Ltd. 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


the early colonists were dipped candles often 
made at home. 

Moulded candles were cast in tubes or moulds. 
The best candles were made from wax. These 
were neither dipped nor moulded. The wicks 
were warmed and melted wax poured over them 
until they were thick enough, then they were 
rolled between flat pieces of wet hardwood. 

Dorothy. (Carrying a kerosene lamp.) Seventy- 
five years ago the first oil-well was made in 
America. Since then kerosene has been used for 
lighting purposes. The oil-wells in our coun- 
try were not the first in the world. History 
tells of oil-wells on islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea 500 years before Christ and it is 
said that these springs are still flowing. 

China was the first country to draw oil from 
artesian wells. The invention of the modern 
oil-lamp was simple. The tin tube to hold the 
wick is the only essential way in which it 
differs from the lamp of ancient times. The 
first modern lamps were made of steel, block 
tin, copper, brass, and finally of glass. 

Lloyd. (Carrying a kerosene lantern and gas 
mantle.) Following the kerosene lamp the next 
method of lighting was by means of gas. Peo- 
ple living’ near oil-fields often have natural 
gas, but most of the gas used is artificial gas. 
(Calls attention to a Paul Revere lantern near 
the table.) 

Ruth. (Carrying a flashlight.) Most of the 
lighthouses have been built during the past 200 
years though a few were built in ancient times. 
We read of one on the northern coast of Africa 


over 300 years before Christ. At first fires 
burning on the tops of lighthouses were the only 
signals and guides at night. Next came the use 
of oil lamps with reflectors. 

The present method of lighting all the world 
over, from the smallest pocket-flashlight to the 
great searchlights seen for miles, is Electricity! 
(She shows an ancient lighthouse moulded in 
clay.) a 6) x 

ORTH COAST SECTION NOTES—Mrs. Annie 

R. Babcock reports (Feb. 1) the following 
additional 100% schools,— Del Norte County, 
Riverside elementary; Humboldt County, Pep- 
perwood elementary; Mendocino County, Ukiah 
High School, Garcia elementary, Mitchell Creek 
elementary, Westport elementary, Whitcomb 
elementary. 

The next North Coast Section meeting will be 
held in late September or early October. 


* * + 


Mrs. Ambrose Diehl is chairman of the national 
committee on motion pictures, General Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. Her address is 5400 
Hobart Street, Pittsburgh. The Federation is a 
“group of organized women in every community 
who can be depended upon to promote move- 
ments looking toward the betterment of life.” 

= * . 


Redlands “As Usual”—100% 
H. G. Clement, superintendent of schools at 
Redlands, reports that “Redlands, ‘as usual’, has 
its 100% membership in the C. T. A.” 
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Training for Commercial Aviation 


K. A. KENNEDY, in Charge of Extension and Placement 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland Municipal Airport 


DUCATORS responsible for high school 

and college training have a timely in- 
terest in the vocational opportunities 
offered by the aeronautical industry. They are 
particularly concerned with the relation of their 
respective institutions to the vocational training 
requirements of this new and developing in- 
dustry. 

It is sufficient for the educator 
simply to have an enthusiastic desire to “do 
about aviation. The day of blind 
The test of the 1930 de- 
pression proved that aviation is not just a stunt, 
but an industry. Aviation is making not only 
a supplementary, but also an independent, com- 
petitive claim for the transportation business of 
modern civilization. 


no longer 


something” 
enthusiasm is past. 


The training required of young men entering 
the various phases of aviation as a life vocation 
is becoming clearly defined. The relation of the 
various educational agencies to this training and 
to each other in respect to aeronautical training 
is assuming some of the aspects of definition. 

Pseudo-aviation promotional 
character have broadcasted much and 
deceptive publicity regarding the vocational op- 
portunities offered mechanics and pilots. It is 


schools of a 


loose 


inevitable that thousands of young men of high 
school and college age, enthused by the exploits 
of Lindbergh, Byrd, Kingsford-Smith and 
unanimity known but infre- 
quently to a student generation, have felt that 
aviation was a short cut to fame and fortune. 


others, with a 


Impressed by such deceptive publicity, these 
enthusiasts have been led to believe that the 
expenditure of a brief time for casual training 
would prepare them for this fascinating voca- 
tion, irrespective of their educational back- 
ground. It is particularly regrettable that many 
students quit their high school courses to follow 
this new enthusiasm. 


The air presents the final and most difficult 
medium for transportation and challenges in a 
superlative manner the daring and scientific 
genius of man. By the very nature of this 
challenge, aviation makes exacting demands on 
the physical, mental and character qualifications 
of the young man. 

This new industry offers real opportunities 
for the well trained young man, and such op- 
portunities embrace not only piloting, but de- 
sign manufacturing, field 


engineering, opera- 


tions, traffic, and sales. In fairness to the 
student, emphasis must be laid on the impor. 


tance of training. 


In 1930, the spectacular and stunt aspects 
have been overshadowed by the solid facts oj 
air transport development. In the United 
States, through a period of business depression, 
there has been a definite and satisfactory in- 
crease over the previous year in the amount of 
air mail and in the number of passengers trans- 
ported by established air lines. 

Under the Wattres Bill which provides a new 
basis of contract between the Federal Govern- 
ment and air mail lines, definite impetus has 
been given to the establishment of new lines, 
which in a comparatively brief time will tic to- 
gether in a network of air mail lines all the 
important cities of the United States. 











Hooded cockpit for instrument flying 


This development demands young men of 
training and their training must be modern. It 
is a fact that many men who learned flying 
the mechanics of aviation during the period of 
the Great War find themselves disqualified 
they attempt to re-enter aviation without 
modern knowledge of radio, meteorology, 
gation, instruments, modern aircraft and t! 


modern engines. 
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It is a regrettable fact that many young men, 
attempting to train for the industry in the last 
three years, have obtained such training on 
semi-obsolete equipment, in a casual way, with 


the result that they are disqualified. 


Trade schools, primarily responsible for train- 
ing manual workers in well defined trades such 
as Welding, will probably make their best con- 
tribution to aviation by emphasizing the funda- 
mentals and the technique of the trades. 


The high school student who is mentally and 
financially equipped to take advanced special 
training in the vocation of his choice, will find 
that a pre-college engineering course in high 
school will best lay the foundation on which his 
special training can be built. 


The Boeing School of Aeronautics requires of 
students in its Master Mechanic and Master 
Pilot Courses that they have a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. It is particularly im- 
portant that such a student be well grounded in 
algebra, plane geometry, physics, and English, 
and it is distinctly to his advantage if he has 
some knowledge of wood and metal shop, 
mechanics, and a modern foreign language. 
Leaders in aviation would be found unanimous 
in urging the high school student to stay with 
his academic training through the high school 
degree, at least. 


T is probably unwise for the senior high school 

to attempt highly specialized aeronautical 
training with the thought that the graduate is a 
finished product, equipped to take a position in 
the industry. These formative years probably 
can be better spent on the fundamentals of a 
pre-college engineering course. 


The contribution of the college and university 
is fairly clearly defined. Without doubt, the 
majority of design engineers in aeronautics, will 
come from intensive aeronautical engineering 
courses offered by the modern university. Un- 
der the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for Aero- 
nautics, some seven colleges have established 
aeronautical engineering courses that are mak- 
ing distinct progress in this important field. 
Those institutions that are planning a six-year 
course for the aeronautical engineer, requiring 
four years of mechanical engineering as a basis 
before two years of highly specialized aero- 
nautical engineering, recognize the 
requirments of this new field. 


technical 


It is clear that there is a definite place for 
training sponsored and directed by the industry 
itself. It is probably true that commercial trans- 
port pilots will always be trained in the indus- 
try. It is hardly the province of the high school 


or college to make the heavy financial expendi- 
ture and to enlist the highly technical personnel 
to train the comparatively limited number of 
students entering the field of the transport pilot. 

Although it is true that the design engineer 
must obtain his technical training in college, the 
action type, as represented in the master me- 
chanic, the field superintendent, the traffic or 
sales expert, or the transport pilot, will obtain 
the major part of his training in the commercial 
school sponsored by the industry. 

The Boeing School of Aeronautics, which is 
the sole training agency in United Aircraft and 
Transport Corporation, may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the commercial aviation school. The 
United Aircraft group comprises such companies 
as Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation, Boeing Airplane Company, 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Pacific Air Trans- 


port, Inc., United Aircraft Exports, Inc., and 
National Air Transport, Inc. 


The Boeing School is on a regular four-term 
basis, with quarterly enrollments in the first 
week of January, April, July, and October. 
Students entering the Master Mechanic or Mas- 
ter Pilot Courses must have a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. It is significant that 
44% of the students have had from one to six 
years of college training. 

Although the Boeing School of Aeronautics 
does not guarantee positions to its graduates, 
through its Placement Bureau 82% of the July, 
1930, graduating class and 56% of the Septem- 
ber, 1930, graduating class received positions in 
the industry. This record was achieved in the 
face of a major business depression, and takes 
no account of the positions obtained by stu- 
dents on their own initiative. 

Three out of every four graduates of the 
Boeing Master Pilot Course, who have obtained 
transport pilot licenses, have received positions 
through the efforts of the Boeing Placement 
Bureau. The majority of co-pilots flying on the 
main transcontinental line from San Francisco 
to Chicago are graduates of the Boeing School. 

Graduates from the Master Mechanic Course 
may be found in manufacturing, as employees 
of the Boeing Airplane Company and the 
Northrop Aircraft Corporation; in field opera- 
tions, as employees of Pacific Air Transport 
and Boeing Air Transport; in sales and traffic 
positions, as well as junior executive positions, 
for aviation supply and allied corporations. 

Man has never refused a speedier method of 
transporting himself and his chattels. Improve- 
ments in transportation are fundamental to the 
advance of civilization. The aeronautical indus- 
try offers the speediest and most radical advances 
in transportation known in the history of man 
It will make a claim on the interest and wvoca- 
tional activitiy of the younger generations in a 
way little dreamed of at thir time. 

















ANTA MONICA Board of Education em- 

ploys one full-time teacher and two part- 

time teachers * to give instruction to 30 
students who are confined to their homes for 
considerable periods of time. The instruction 
ranges from first to twelfth grade. The same 
work is given as the student would get if he 
were in the day school and the same high 
standards are maintained. One hour three times 
per week is allotted to each student. The main 
subjects taught are mathematics, social science, 
and English 

Home teaching offers to the instructor and 
student instructed the ideal educational situa- 
tion. Individual instruction has been for a long 
time the cherished ideal of the educator, an 
ideal which has been difficult to attain in the 
average classroom, but altogether possible of 
its greatest fruition in the home. For what 
more could one ask in the way of environment? 
The home is the nearest approach to the real 
life of the child. True it is that the child’s home 
is not always an ideal home, but we must take 
the home as we find it, striving to improve its 
influence on the child in a persistent but un- 
obtrusive manner. 

In the following paragraphs the writer out- 
lines a procedure for education in the home, 
drawing largely from his own experience in 
home-teaching. 

The first step for the home-teacher is to 
become properly acquainted with the student to 
be instructed, the parents, and the home. Armed 
with all the facts of the case, so far as he has 
been able to learn them from the home-teach- 
ing supervisor, he arrives at the home of Johnnie 
or Mary. His job is made much easier by the 
cordial welcome which he receives. The parent 
and child are grateful for the opportunity offered 
them and are in a most receptive mood when 
the instructor arrives. Much of the first visit may 
be profitably spent in getting 
acquainted. Cheerfulness is 
the greatest asset of the 
home -teacher. Often the 
child has been wracked by 
pain or attacked by the 
despondency of long separa- 
tion from normal social life. 
Happily, cheerfulness is con- 





* Under direction of Eliza- 
beth Hamlin, 
school supervisor. 
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An Opportunity in Home Teaching 


Rk. B. Lerrcu, Santa Monica Schools 





The Mother is the Key to Civilization 


tagious and can be made more infectious by 
little good humor. 


Once you have your child in a happy franx 
of mind, you are ready to draw him out of him- 
self by prospecting for his special interest. 
When you have your student freely talking 
about his likes and dislikes, it is quite easy t 
gradually divert his attention to an interest in 
the school subjects he is to pursue by explain- 
ing how he can iearn more about his pet ideas 
through the learning of the regular school 
subjects. 


Now is the time to build up a greater self 
confidence by starting him off with easy drills. 
Praise his success and offer your high opinion 
of his ability to do more difficult work. Grad- 
ually increase the difficulty of the task you give 
him, watching carefully for evidence of physical 
or mental fatigue. There is more danger of over- 
working the student than of underworking him. 
His health, of course, comes first; and if you 
stimulate his interest, he will do all of which he 
is capable without direct urging. 


Assignments must be definite and illustrated 
as much as possible. A time schedule should 
be made and explained to the student to get the 
best results. When the teacher leaves, much of 
the inspiration toward work is gone, unless the 
schedule is there to remind the student that he 
must get busy. A time schedule should be 
definite, but not inflexible. That is, a certain 
time must be allotted to each subject, but no 
set hour need be made in which to do this 
subject. The length and frequency of the study 
period should be prescribed to fit the individual 
student, and will doubtless require revision from 
time to time. 

After a few drills and reviews to clear up the 
mental haze usually so manifest after a vacation, 
it is well to give a standardized achievement test 
to determine the actual 
standing of the child in each 
subject. These tests can be 
used to great advantage in 
the analysis of the errors 
made. Remedial work can 
be started just that much 
sooner. By explaining to the 
student how the test reveals 
his good work, and makes it 
possible to discover the 
things upon which he needs 
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to study hardest, it is 
natural fear of a test. 


overcome his 
Students like to graph 
their accomplishments and watch their knowl- 
edge grow. A bar graph is the best for this 
purpose. 


easy to 


Humanizing the text, by explaining it 
in terms of the pupil’s own vocabulary, 


goes far toward making study a pleasure 
to the child. Most books are too old for 
children, but we can remedy this situation 
to a large extent by first humanizing the 
text, and then by building up the child’s 
vocabulary to the level of the text. 


In individual instruction we have a fine op- 
portunity to correlate the subjects being studied 
and apply them directly to everyday things of 
life. One of the best aids to this process is 
popular science and nature study articles in 
books and magazines. The child has an intense 
native interest in nature and science. It is often 
astonishing to see how quickly he masters a 
troublesome abstraction when he is shown that 
it actually works out in a life situation. Such 
applications broaden his horizon and arouse his 
interest to a high pitch. 


1 
LTHOUGH ttraining in the educational 
fundamentals is the first duty of the home 
teacher, it is often possible to give, more or less 
indirectly, considerable instruction along the 
lines of a good use of leisure time, citizenship, 
worthy home membership, and ethical consider- 
ation for others. Preaching will never accom- 
plish this, but a story about other children or 
men and women, with a little suggestion here 
and there, drives home the point very well. 


One of the best things the teacher can do for 
the child is to help him develop a hobby. The 
collection of stamps, coins, or pictures, interests 
many. Handwork such as painting, soap-carv- 
ing, or model-building delights others. Where 
materials are scarce and little money is avail- 
able, the reading of fiction is satisfactory. Short 
stories and magazines are usually best. The 
“Shut-in Club” does a great deal of fine work 
and should be 
enlist its aid. 


advised whenever possible to 

A few short case studies are given here to 
illustrate the further possibilities of developing 
a hobby. 

Jack is a boy of 14 who has been confined to 
a wheel chair for several years due to improper 
bone development. He is full of spirit and just 
has to do something or blow up! He builds 
scale models of the latest planes as fast as they 


come out. He enters his planes at miniature 


aircraft meets and gets prizes, often the first 
prize. The able - bodied boys look upon him as 
their equal and Jack has no inferiority complex. 

Susie is a girl who has a weak leg as a result 
of infantile paralysis. She must wear a brace 
and limp along. She is shy and retiring to the 
eye, but in her story book or magazine she is 
the heroine who saves a life or wins other dis- 
tinction just the same as any able-bodied girl. 
She writes letters to other 
“Shut-in Club” and receives which 
entertain her. She received over 50 letters of 
congratulation upon her last birthday. Is she 
happy? Yes “and how!” 

Jimmy, who is a nervous lad, mixes chemicals. 
He will take a glass of clear water and with a 
few mysterious motions, change it to wine. 
“How about a glass of milk?” he says, and 
presto, the wine is now milk. He writes a 
theme for teacher with ink of his own manufac- 
ture. Some day he may startle the work with 
a remarkable substitute for food or what not! 

John has a nervous affliction that prevents his 
regular attendance at day school, but he knows 
his birds, insects, lowers and stars as few boys 
or men know them. 


members of the 
answers 


When the child is well enough to return to 
regular day-school, the home-teacher should do 
all in his power to make the articulation as easy 
as possible. A little explanation to the student 
and his new teachers is helpful. Personal in- 
troductions are especially beneficial to the child. 

A few moments spent in the follow-up of the 
child, now and then, after he has re-entered the 
school is an excellent idea. Encourage your 
student to hunt you up any time he finds him- 
self in deep water. You will .find that this 
encouragement gives him more self-confidence. 


GET YOUR COCOONS NOW 


Nothing in the insect world is more beautiful than the giant, 

moths of our large silk-spinning species, with their brilliant 

colorings of blues, greens, reds and intermediate shades. It is a 
beautiful sight to see them emerge 
from their silk cocoons in the 
Spring, with embryonic wings, 
which in 20 minutes expand to 
full size, 3 to 6 inches. 


Hundreds Buying Now 

I am daily supplying individuals, 

clubs, educational institutions, etc., 

with living silk cocoons from which 

moths will emerge this Spring, com- 

prising our large moths: Polyphemus, Cecropia, Cynthia, and 

Promethea, assorted at these prices: 5 assorted cocoons for $1.00; 

10 for $1.75; 15 for $2.25; 25 for $3.50; 50 for $6.00—Luna 

moth cocoons, 70c each—3 for $1.85. Automeris Io cocoons, 

35c each, 3 for $1.00. In warm room some emerge during 

Winter. On request I will include actual sample wings of 3 of 

these moths FREE to new purchasers who order at once. Send 

35c¢ additional for 3 sheets of color photographic reproductions 

suitable for framing, showing life histories of 5 of these moths 

Rare tropical butterflies 70c each, unmounted, six different kinds 

60c each—mounted in glass-topped Riker mounts, 50c per speci- 

men additional Ideal for nature study classes, kindergarten, 

boys and girls nature scout groups, schools, colleges and beauty- 
loving individuals. Transportation paid. Remit to 


C. WM. WURSTER, Suite 1608-U, 104 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Laws Affecting Teachers 


A.FreD E. Lentz, Legal Advisor 


Teachers and Jury Service 

URY service is one of the duties which 
J every citizen is bound to fulfil. As is well 
known, jury service is made compulsory for all 
citizens with the exception of those classes of 
citizens specifically exempted by law from the 
performance of that duty. The classes of citi- 
zens exempted are those which the legislature 
has deemed to be engaged in occupations which 
are more essential than jury service inasmuch 
as they constitute those occupations without 
which the state could not continue to exist and 
which are necessary for its proper functioning. 

Among the classes exempted by law from 
compulsory jury service by section 200 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure are teachers ‘in a 
university, college, academy or school... ” 
They have been so exempt since at least 1872 
when the Code was first enacted. The exemp- 
tion of a teacher does not, of course, mean that 
if he desires to serve as a juror he may not 
do so. 

Other occupations exempted from jury ser- 
vice include public officers, attorneys, ministers 
and priests, physicians, dentists, police officers, 
firemen, national guardsmen, telegraph and tele- 
phone employees, mail carriers, railroad super- 
intendents, engineers and conductors. 


Attachment of Teacher’s Salary 


The Appellate Court recently handed down a 
decision in the case of Weiser v. Payne (63 Cal. 
App. Dec. 1347) which prevents the creditor of 
a public school teacher from attaching the teach- 
er’s salary. In that case the creditor of a Los 
Angeles City public school teacher had obtained 
a judgment against the teacher. Relying on sec- 
tion 710 of the Code of Civil Procedure, the 
creditor had then filed a duly certified copy of 
the judgment with the county auditor of Los 
Angeles and demanded that the auditor pay 
over to him from salary due the teacher the 
amount which the judgment showed the teacher 
owed the creditor. 

The county auditor declined to comply with 
the demand of the creditor, whereupon an action 
was brought to compel him to do so. The 
Appellate Court found that section 710 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure cannot be used to at- 
tach public school teachers’ salaries since the 
language of the section is not such as to render 
it applicable thereto. The pertinent parts of the 
section as as follows: 

“The duly authenticated transcript of a judg- 
ment for money against the defendant rendered 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Your funds 
grow under this 
management 


The success of every organization 
depends upon the ability of the men 
behind it. In many cases it depends 
upon the integrity of these men, as 
well. 


The one institution above all others 
which needs both ability and integ- 
rity is the institution which deals in 
money ... in other people’s money, 
Back of the Berkeley Guarantee 
Building and Loan Association is a 
group of men, a management, which 
inspires confidence because you 
know it makes your investment safe. 
Suppose: you send for the booklet, 
“Four Plans,’ which tells how to 
make your funds grow with safety 
under the care of these 


OFFICERS & DIRECTORS 


Perry T. Tompkins 
President 


H, C. Macautar 
Duncan McDurrie 


c. C. Younc 
Vice-President 


Rosert G. Sprout 
Vice-President 


C. M. Bornton 
Cuaries P, Howarp 
J. S. Hurcuimson 


Warren Ouney, Jr. 
Cuester H. Roweir 
Secpen C. Smita 
G. VANDERENDE 
Secretary 
R. T. Farmer 
Comptroller 


BERKELEY 
GUARANTEE 


Building & Loan Association 


2105 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley @ California 
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Hanfords Winning Team 


ANFORD High School dairy-cattle judg- 

ing team that recently won the national 
championship in dairy-cattle judging at St. 
Louis, spoke before the State Legislature on 
April 6, on “How they won the State and Na- 
tional Championship.” 


Members of the Hanford Future Farmers 
dairy team are: Lloyd Logan, Ray McGinnis, 
Charles Kagle, and Herman Harper, coach and 
director of agricultural education. 


In competition with 40 different states, the 
California team placed first in four out of a 
possible five events. They were first in the judg- 
ing of Holstein, Jersey,and Guernsey dairy cattle, 
and first on sweepstakes. They placed sixth in 
the judging of Ayrshire cattle, a breed not 
common to the Pacific Coast. 


In the national milk-judging contest, the Han- 
ford team qualified in the Purple Circle by plac- 


ing fifth. This team established a record at the 
national contest by winning almost a clean 
sweep of all the prizes offered for the several 
events. 


In individual honors the California Future 
Farmers demonstrated their superiority by all 
placing among the first ten best judges. Lloyd 
Logan, a 16-year-old lad, placed second best in 
the United States. He was only one point below 
the leader and was 15 points above third place. 
Ray McGinnis, junior at Hanford High School, 
placed fourth, and Charles Kagle 
highest judge. 


was tenth 


In three out of four of the events, the Han- 
ford Future Farmers turned in almost perfect 
scores to make 1976 points out of a possible 
2000. The contest for first place was not even 


close as they defeated the second highest team, 
Tennessee, by nearly 90 points. 

The picture shows some of the spoils the boys 
received. They won two $100 gold watches and 
chains, eight gold medals, three bronze medals, 
eleven special dairy-cattle books, a statue of a 
true model Holstein-Friesian cow, and three cer- 
tificates of honor. 


The team had luncheon with the State Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Governor Rolph, and Julian 
A. McPhee, state supervisor of agricultural edu- 


cation, following their talks to the state assem- 
blymen. 





THE CLINCHER 


Questions and Answers on the Constitution 
clinches the main facts for a quick review. 


RUTH CROCKER HOFFMAN 
5668 Grand Avenue, Riverside, California 
75c per copy. —\ =~ $50.00 per 100 copies. 
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May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins? 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in 2 editions 


The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade ma- 
terial and other related educational and recrea- 
tional projects, re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all grades from the 
first primary up through high school. For high 
school grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geography, 
industrial arts, and home economics. 


The other describes material of particular interest 
to Home Economics teachers. It also lists material 
for special uses which would be difficult to classify 
under specific headings. 

Please use the coupon below in requesting bulletins. 


Procrer & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. 331-D 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me— 


Bulletin No.1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


PORN oii Be. 
Street.......... 


City... be ee eS 


The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York, announces the Seventh Annual Competition for 
small sculptures in white soap. Complete information on 
the competition and interesting material for the use of soap 
sculpture as recreational projects in schools of all grades 
will be sent upon application to the Committee. 
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Ame 1ca’s 


Children 


...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS . ... innovation . . . speed 
-- America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 
Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘“‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheirminds 
may Concentrate on the 
lessons before them.” 


Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 


—— oft 
of oneas may 


American Universal Movable Desk 
lamber 134 


—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and hygiene. A swivel seat desk, ad- 
justable and Rigand ma correct. 
and many other types 
be had Lp? = for 
ool catalog No. 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sét right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready foryou—ready for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY | i] 
14 East Jackson Blvd. : 
3 Chicago, Illinois ; 
: Please send me, without obligation ( ) :) 
; spies of your Classroom Posture Poster oa ;| 
; Sitting. ; 


: ; 
§ NaMC..cccccccccccccccccccoces seeeeeere oo 
§ Address...ccccccseccsccsccccccccscvcssecs } 


Eisen cea cute uaataneniaae ; 
(Indicate here whether you are Superin- ‘| 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) §.N,3 


American Seating Company 


eS 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


LOS ANGELES — FRESNO 


- PHOENIX, ARIZ. — RENO, NEVADA 
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Laws Affecting Teachers 
(Continued from Page 54) 
by any court of this state may be filed with the 
state department, board or commission or officer 
thereof, from which money is owing to the 
judgment debtor in such action, or if the de- 
fendant be an elective officer or officer receiving 
a statutory salary, with the controller of the 
state of California, or the auditor of any county, 
city and county, city or other municipal or pub- 
lic corporation, from which money is owing to 
the judgment debtor in such action ... where- 
upon it shall be the duty or any such official, or 
of such public officer with whom such transcript 
shall have been filed, to draw his warrant in 
favor of or to pay into court from the docket 
of which the transcript was taken so much of 
the money, if sufficient there be, . .. which be- 
longs to or is owing to the judgment debtor in 
the cause designated in said transcript as will 
cancel said judgment; . 

The court held that a claimt of the creditor 
in the instant case is not one which could be 
filed with any state department, board or com- 
mission or officer since a teacher has no money 
due him from the state, and, because it is obvious 
that a teacher is not an elective officer or officer 
receiving a statutory salary, the section cannot 
cover money due a teacher and in the hands of 
a county auditor. 

The sections of the Code of Civil Procedure 
applicable to attachment generally of moneys 
due any person (C. C. P. 544-546) are not ap- 
plicable to salary due a teacher for the reason 
that they do not specifically refer thereto. The 
courts of this state have uniformly held “that 
public policy denounces as unfavorable to the 
proper functioning of governmental institutions 
any attachment or garnishment of their funds 
or the salary of their agents ...” Statutes 
which do not specifically apply to the garnish- 
ment or attachment of the salaries of teachers 


will not therefore be held to apply to teachers. 
* * * 


Tennant High—100% 
Ross Dewdney, principal of the Tennant High 
School, Siskiyou county, sends in a complete 
membership to the C. T. A. for his faculty. 


«< * 7 

ISS ELIZABETH B. NOYES of Selma, secre- 

tary of the Social Science Section, C. T. A,, 
Central Section, reports that resolutions were 
unanimously adopted at a recent meeting urging 
that the Fresno State College extend its four- 
year courses further into vocational fields and 
satisfy more fully some very pressing educo- 
tional needs of the high school graduates of the 
State of California. 

Also endorsing: 1. The modification of the 
Teachers Tenure Law as proposed by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

2. The legislation on teachers retirement as 
proposed by the California Teachers Association. 

3. The proposed establishment of a _ state 
equalization fund for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity. 








Modern-School 
Arithmetic 


By John R. Clark 
Arthur S. Otis 


and Caroline Hatton 


Renowned authorship. Refined by a 
year's teaching of the Experimental Edi- 
tion by nationally distributed co-oper- 
ating teachers. 


“A Great Shout of Joy Has Gone Up 
From the Teachers of This County.” 


“You Have Taken the Fear Out of 
Arithmetic.” 


With like enthusiasm a thousand other 
users and examiners acclaim the success 
of Modern-School Arithmetic. There 
are new solutions for old evils; elimina- 
tion of useless material; child and 
teacher appeal on every page. Modern- 
School Arithmetic is delighting thou- 


sands. It will delight you. A trial will 
convince. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


San Francisco 
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Little White Eagle 


Mrs. Litiie C. Owen, Principal 


Banta School, San Joaquin County 


RS. OWEN has reported an excellent suc- 
M cessful school project as carried on by Banta 
Grammar School pupils (grades 1-8, 190 children). 
“The children were always digging up Indian 
relics and bringing them to school. Thus the 
project was started.” 

Mrs. Owen’s 16-page mimeograph outline in- 
cludes,—objectives; procedure; correlations; out- 
comes; stories and talks given by the children; 
and a play “Little White Eagle”. The play is 
given herewith: 

Play written by the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Banta School. 


Characters 

Chief Hailstorm A tall boy 
Wakua Medicine Man 
White Eagle Son of Chief Hailstorm 
Red Feather 
Fighting Bear 
Great Bear 
Big Elk 
First Squaw Third Squaw 
Second Squaw Indian Girl 
Bear A large boy 

There may be as many Warriors and Squaws 
as stage-room permits. 


-Warrior 
.Warrior 
Warrior 
Warrior 


Scene I—Indian Camp 
Wigwam to rear of stage. 
are seated around fire 


Chief and warriors 
smoking peace pipes 
Squaws are carrying on activities of camp, one is 
grinding corn, one is weaving basket. The Indian 
girl is watching papoose in cradle which is hung 
in a tree. 

A curtain lifts, an Indian selection ts played on 
the phonograph while action is carried on in 
pantomime. All action throughout the play must 
be deliberate and dignified. As music ceases Chief 
Hailstorm rises and speaks. 

Chief Hailstorm: Red Feather! 

Red Feather stands and comes close to the chief. 
Red Feather: How! Great Chief! 

Chief Hailstorm: Summon Wakua, the 

Medicine Man of our tribe. 

Exit Red Feather and re-enters with 
Wakua 
Medicine Man: It is I—Wakua. What 

does the great Chief Hailstorm desire? 
Chief Hailstorm: Today is the birthday 

feast of White Eagle. It is the time 

when he must make his medicine bag 
according to the customs of our peo- 
ple and take his place 
warriors of this tribe. 
Medicine Man: Where is thy son, White 

Eagle? Bring him here that he may 

tell of the dream he has dreamed. 

Whatever animal he has seen in his 

dream that animal’s skin 

his medicine bag. 


among the 


must make 


IVhite Eagle has entered at one side during 
this speech and now comes and stands between 
Chief Hailstorm and the Medicine Man. 


Chief Hailstorm: Come, White Eagle, tell us of 
what animal you dreamed. 


White Eagle: Oh, Chief Hailstorm, my father, 
in my dream I saw the timid rabbit fleeing 
through the woods. It is then of the rabbit's 
skin that I must make my medicine bag. 


Chief Hailstorm: Know then, my Take 
this bow and arrow made by the wondrous 
Hiawatha himself. We give you but one arrow 
so that you may prove your skill. Go into the 
forest. When you have killed the rabbit re- 
turn quickly to the wigwam. 


White Eagle: As you have said, my father. Let 
the squaws serve the feast they have prepared 
for the warriors. I, White Eagle, will not 
partake of the feast until I return from my 
mission. 


son. 


Medicine Man: White Eagle will today become 
one of the warriors of the mighty tribe of the 
great Chief Hailstorm. Great Chief, bid the 
feast be served. 


Chief hand in signal. |WVarriors seat 
themselves about the fire while first squaw serves 
basket of meal from which warriors eat with 
Indian spoons 


raises 


First Squaw (placing basket before Chief): May 
it please the great chief to partake of the 
meal prepared from the acorns gathered from 
yonder oak tree? 


Fighting Bear: Good—Heap good mush. 


Second Squaw (serving basket of sliced meat of 
salami): The venison of the 
White Eagle himself. 
oh, Chief. 


deer slain by 
Feast of this pemmican, 


Great Buffalo (pulling at meat): Plenty tough. 
Third Squaw: Blackberries gathered from the 
banks of the great river. Eat of 
tribe. 
Big Elk: 


these, oh 


Heap plenty (recline on ground). 


Fighting Bear (groans, placing hand on stom- 
ach): Heap too much, (All warriors recline on 
ground.) 


Enter chorus of small boys dressed as Indians 
who sing Indian song and give dance around fire 


The Land of Little White Eagle 
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Song—from Teachers Manual—Book I—Progres- 

sive Music Series, “Indians.” 

Medicine Man: Yonder the sun is setting. Why 
has White Eagle not returned to the wigwam 
of his father? Many hours ago he should have 
come. 

Chief Hailstorm (rises): What say you, Great 
Wakua? Chief Hailstorm listens. 

Medicine Man: Some evil may have befallen the 
brave son of our chief. Let the warriors be 
gathered! Then search the forest for White 
Eagle. Sound the tom-tom. 

Squaws beat on tom-toms. Warriors rise, get 
bows and arrows. Red Feather gets Indian Flag 
and leads others around the fire and into the 
forest. Chief Hatlstorm and Wakua resume seats 
by the fire. Indian girl stands by Indian cradle 
swaying it gently as she sings Indian Lullaby. 


Curtain 


Scene II]—Forest 


Enter White Eagle looking cautiously to left 
and right. 

White Eagle: I must find my prize. Why are 
the rabbits hiding from White Eagle? But I 
will not return to my father’s wigwam until 
I kill the gray rabbit. Hark! (Kneels and 
raises bow ready to shoot). Little Brother 
Rabbit, you must make a medicine bag for 
White Eagle. (Shoots rabbit.) Now I must 
make haste to get back to the wigwam of 
Hailstorm, my father, and to the feast. (Takes 
rabbit and turns to go.) 

Enter Bear, growling savagely. 

White Eagle: What is that? (Turns and sees 
bear.) A bear! And I have but one arrow. I 
must shoot him through the heart. 

Shoots but misses bear. Bear rises on hind 
legs and knocks White Eagle to the ground. As 
White Eagle sees his fate he faces bear bravely. 

Just then the Warriors enter from the other 
side and Bear goes out. Warriors are looking 
about and see White Eagle lying on ground. 
Great Buffalo: What is this? 

Fighting Bear (coming closer): Can it be White 
Eagle? 

Big Elk: Yes, it is the son of our great chief. 

Red Feather: We must take him back to the 
wigwam. Run quickly, Fighting Bear, and tell 
the chief. 

Fighting Bear runs out quickly. The other 
warriors lift White Eagle and carry him out. 


Curtain 


Scene III—Same as Scene II 


Enter Fighting Bear as if he had run a great 
distance. Seeing him Chief Hailstorm and WWakua 
rv1S€. 

Chief Hailstorm: 
ing Bear, alone 
White Eagle? 

Fighting Bear: Oh, Great Chief, I bring you 
sorrowful news of White Eagle. In the forest 


we have found him and we know not if he 
be dead. 


What brings you here, Fight- 
and in a hurry? Where is 


Enter Warriors bearing White Eagle whom 
they place on ground well to front of stage. 


Chief Hailstorm: Some evil spirit holds White 
Sagle. Come, Wakua, by your magic, drive 
away the evil from White Eagle. 


Then Medicine Man goes through ceremony of 
driving eveil spirits from White Eagle. Chanting, 
shaking gourd rattle, he dances about White 
Eagle, lifting arms and legs of White Eagle in 
rhythmic manner. Squaws beat on tom-toms and 
chant also. Finally Wakua stops and listens with 
head close to White Eagle. 

Medicine Man: Ah, Great Chief, he lives! 
Chief Hailstorm: Good, Wakua! 

White Eagle sits up, then stands quickly erect. 
He takes up rabbit which warriors had placed on 
the ground. He goes to his father. 


White Eagle: See, my father! I have brought 
the rabbit for my medicine bag. Now let the 
feast go on. 


Squaws beat tom-toms while warriors led by 
White Eagle, dance around fire. 


Curtain 


From Ontario to Berkeley 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, principal of Chaffey Union 
High School and a leader in junior college edu- 
cation, has been appointed to the faculty of 
University of California, effective July 1. Dur- 
ing the spring sémester he, as lecturer in educa- 
tion, gives one course dealing with the junior 
college. 

Dr. Hill is a native Californian, a graduate of 
the Los Angeles Normal School in 1902 and of 

Pomona College in 1908. 
He received his master’s 
degree in Pomona in 1912 
and in 1928 earned the 
degree of doctor of educa- 
tion at the University of 
California, in the school of 
education. 

After serving as principal 
of elementary schools for 
eight years, he went to 
Chaffey Union in 1911, 
where he has been since 
With the exception of 1922 
he has been an instructor 
in the University of Cali- 

fornia summer sessions since 1921, and has given 
extension courses for the State University and 
for the University of Southern California. 

He is president of the California Federation 
of Junior Colleges, and has served as president 
of the High School Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia, and of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section. He has been a member 
of the California Curriculum Commission since 
its organization, and for ten years has been a 
member of the affiliation committee of the Cali- 
fornia Principals Association, being at the pres- 
ent time chairman of the principals section of 
the affiliation committee. 
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Louis E. Plummer 


oe E. PLUMMER, principal of Fullerton 
Union High School and District Junior Col- 
lege, was recently informally presented with a 
life membership in the National Education Asso- 





















































































































































































































































































































































so 


Louis E. Plummer 


ciation by the faculty and administrative secre- 
taries of his school system. 

Accompanying the certificate of life member- 
ship was a parchment signed by the presenters. 
The parchment also contained the following 
greeting: 

We, the faculty and administrative secretaries of the Fullerton 
Union High School and District Junior College,-to express our 
appreciation of the distinguished services of Mr. Louis E. 
Plummer as an educator; and to express our personal esteem for 
him as a guide, counselor, and friend, present this life member- 
ship in the National Education Association, with every assurance 


of our good will and loyalty 


Principal Plummer has held several honors 
and responsibilities in the California Teachers 
Association and has served as president of the 
California Junior College Association, Southern 
Section; American Junior College Association; 
and at present the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. 

Commissioner of Education, Dr. William John 
Cooper, appointed him a member of the Profes- 
sional Advisory Committee on the Problems of 
Professional Education of Teachers which is 
making a national survey of secondary education. 
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Renewal of State Credentials 
Mrs. Evetyn CLEMENT, Sacramento 


EACHERS whose credentials expire Noven 

ber 30, 1931, are requested to apply for ré 
newal as early in the year as possible, in orde: 
to expedite the issuance of renewals. Provided 
that a teacher has secured five months of suc 
cessful experience in California, the credential 
may be renewed for a period of five years. 

The request for renewal must be accompanied 
by the original credential, letters of recon 
mendation verifying successful experience, th: 
fee of $3 in the form of a money order, cashiers 
or certified check or draft, and the transcript ot! 
record, if certain courses are required for re 
newal. 


Life Diploma Applications 


Applications for life diplomas should be file‘ 
with county superintendents of schools prior to 
September 15 by those teachers whose creden 
tials expire on November 30, 1931. 

In case applications for life diplomas are filed 
after this date, there is no assurance that the 
life diplomas may be issued before the expira- 
tion of the credentials. 

Life diplomas are granted to teachers who 
have secured 48 months of successful experience 
Twenty-one months of experience must be in 


California schools. 





Emergency Credentials 

Emergency credentials are granted for highly 
specialized work, such as adult education, upon 
the direct request of a school superintendent 
Such credentials, when issued, are valid for a 
period to cover the current school year and 
may not be renewed 

If the emergency exists in subsequent years, 
new applications must be filed. Application 
blanks may be secured from the state office 
upon request. These provide a space for the 
request of the school official. 
+ 


* * 








Matthew P. Adams is executive secretary of 
the Childrens Home Society of California, P. © 
Box 389, San Francisco. Mr. Adams states that 
there is desperate need for money with which 
to feed, clothe, and care for the homeless babies 
and young children in our State who are brought 
to the Reception Home by juvenile courts, wel- 
fare workers, probation officers, and others for 
placement in good adoptive homes. 


* * * 


One of the newest of the large high school 
districts of New York State is the Sewanhaka 
High School of Floral Park. The school opened 
last September, with an enrollment of 800, which 
has grown to date to over 1000. A new building 
costing $900,000 has just been erected and is 
now in full operation. 

The school trustees employed as their prin- 
cipal Arthur M. Croop, who for a number of 
years was an elementary principal in San Jose 
and a secondary principal in other sections of 
California. Assisting him in the management of 
the high school Mr. Croop has 56 teachers and 
heads of departments. 

This district adjoins the City of Greater New 
York and is the new central high school type of 
organization. 
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HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers and Book Sellers 


Specializing in Books of the 
Following Companies 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

AMBROSE, F. M., CO. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING CO. 

BLAKISTON’S, P., SON & CO., INC. 

DUTTON, E. P., & CO. 

FLANAGAN, A., CO. 

HALL & McCREARY CO. 

JONES, MARSHALL 

MENTZER-BUSH & CO. 

CROWELL, THOMAS Y., & CO., 
special educational books 

NELSON, THOMAS, & SONS 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

A. WHITMAN & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
FOR “THE GRADE TEACHER” 
Formerly Primary Education and Popular Educator 


. 
Publishers of 


The Western Journal of 
Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


News AND COMMENT 
HARR WAGNER, Editor 


DEPARTMENT OF RuRAL EDUCATION 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 
Division of Rural Education, State of California 


Liprary News DEPARTMENT 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 
JoTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN 
W. M. CULP 
Speciat Hotmway Procrams 
Adapted to the California Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Problems of the Handicapped Child 
HILDA HOLMES 
S. F. State Teachers College 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 PER YEAR 
| 12 Issugs Sincie Corrs, 15 Cents 


| Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink-:-- 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 
Satntl 


Phosphate 


becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain and assists nature inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 


Swill a 
Health Essential 


Early pioneers . . . first settlers in 
Indian-infested wildernesses . . . 
risked their lives in perilous expe- 
ditions to locate salt springs and 
licks. They knew how necessary 
salt was to health. 


Easy to get today, good salt is as 
much an essential. The leader in 
the West is Leslie Salt. Insist on 
this brand—either iodized to safe- 
guard against goitre (ask your doc- 
tor) or plain. 
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Physical Education Summer Camp 
R' ISALIND CASSIDY, chairman of the physical 

education department of Mills College, an- 
nouncing the 1931 field hockey and sports camp, 
states that of special interest to teachers is the 
emphasis we are making this year on the train- 
ing and rating of officials for junior high, senior 
high, and college Play Days, as well as the 
national ratings in field hockey and basketball. 

A unique type of summer session has been 
achieved in this plan of combining college work 
for academic credit with a vacation in camp 
environment. 

The outdoor setting provides an ideal situa- 
tion. The courses are given by outstanding ex- 
perts. The group is limited so that camp ideals 
may be maintained and high achievement in the 
skills accomplished. 

* = *~ 


Mrs. Charles N. Felton is chairman of the 
California Council for the Protection of Road- 
side Beauty with offices at 3311 Pacific Avenue, 
San Francisco. The Council has the following 
pledge, “As a practical protest against the abuse 
of our country-side by advertising I shall give 
special favor to products not advertised on the 
landscape.” 


The Acid 12st 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 


mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 

. tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For Your Commencement Speaker! 


Geoffrey F. 
MORGAN 


LECTURER 


Available throughout California 
after April first 


SUBJECTS 
“The Man Ahead” 
“What’s the Use?” 
‘The Four-Square Man”’ 
“Some Aims of Education” 


* * * * 


For terms and dates, address 


Ellison-White Bureaus 


L. B. Crotrry, Manager 
1305 DETWILER BUILDING 
TUcker 3361 Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


What is Life without Health? 


My Health Habits 


WHITCOMB-BEVERIDGE-TOWNSEND 


inspiring books for the primary grades, 
will go far toward conserving bodily 
vigor in the child. 

Up to the minute in material and 
method, these readers teach children 
what to do in the cause of their own 
health, when to do it, and where. 

Simple stories, plays, songs, demon- 
strations, and bright pictures, impress the 
principles of daily hygienic living, and 
they do so in a way so attractive that 
the child takes pleasure in the lessons 
prescribed, and in acting upon them. 


THE SERIES 


My Health Habits—Book One 
My Health Habits—Book Two 
My Health Habits—Book Three 


FOR TEACHERS 
Our Health Habits. Whitcomb-Beveridge- 


Townsend 
Send for Health Chart with description of books 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. C-112) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 270 Madison Ave. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE WOODWORKING TRADES 


By Joun F. Rerp and Gorpon H. Hicerns 


Head of the Woodworking and Academic Depts., respectively, Peckham Vocational School 
This book contains material never before published in textbook form, 
covering the fundamentals of carpentry, joinery and cabinet-making. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


News from Yuba County 


HAVE noticed in the last publications of the 

Sierra News the names of the various school 
districts in the different 100% 
had subscribed for the 
Cc. T. A., so I am enclosing a list of the Yuba 
County Out of 31 districts in 
Yuba County 27 are 100%. Following is the list: 


counties where 


subscriptions been 


schools. school 


Brophy 

Browns Valley 
Camptonville Union 
Challenge 

Cordua 

Dobbins 

Elizabeth 

Feather River Union 
Fruitland Union 
Goldfield 
Hansonville 
Indiana Ranch 
Linda 


Long Bar 

Marigold 

Marysville 

New England Union 
Oregon House 

Peoria 

Plumas 

Rose Bar 

Sharon Valley 

Spring Valley 
Wheatland 

Marysville Union High 
Yuba County Jr. College 


I am sending a bit of news regarding the read- 
ing unit project of the curriculum study of the 
northern counties of California which is in 
process of development in Yuba County under 
the leadership of Clara Kaps, Chief, Division of 
Primary Education, State Teachers College, 
Chico. This unit has been very active since its 
inception in September, 1930. 


The study will be continued throughout the 
school year 1930-31. All elementary teachers in 
the county are taking an active part in the 
various phases which go to make up a reading 
course for grades 1 to 6 inclusive. 


Two general conferences have been held with 
all of the teachers in a group. Private confer- 
ences with individual teachers and 
groups were held in recent months. 


smaller 


Mr. Spindler of the Keystone Slide Company 
gave a demonstration at Marysville of visual 
education through the use of steropticon views, 
films, lantern slides, and the opaqye projector. 

I thought this information might be of inter- 
est to the readers of the Sierra Educational 
News—Agnes Weber Meade, Superintendent of 
Schools, Yuba County. 


* * * 


On March 12, 13 and 14, the Public Schools 
Business Officials Association of California will 
hold its fourth annual convention at the Hotel 
Californian, Fresno. This association includes in 
its membership practically all California school 
officials giving a majority of their time to busi- 
ness administration. 


Many school superintendents will attend the 
convention. 


A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 


Keystone View CoMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 
Haray W. Sp1npier 
P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, California 


W. N. Sincier 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 


ACO 
ATIK DYES 


also ( Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


rite for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 
437 West 37th Street New York City 


Powpear on 
Liqeum 


THE 1931 MILLS COLLEGE FIELD 
HOCKEY AND SPORTS CAMP... 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
Sixth Season June 27 to July 26, 1931 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical 
Education Summer School, Organized in a camp program. 

The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
offers both graduate and undergraduate credit in field 
hockey; basketball; games for elementary and Junior 
High School; archery; swimming; life saving; horseback 
riding; tennis; natural dancing; clog and character danc- 
ing; tumbling; camp leadership courses offering the 
Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp Directors’ 
Association. (Courses may be taken either with or with- 
out academic credit.) 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California, or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 





Educational Guide Books 
HANDBOOKS FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Private Schools, 15th Edition, 1232 pages. 
Summer Camps, 8th Edition, 832 pages. 
Private School Teachers, 1st Ed., 798 pages. 


Any of the above $6.00 prepaid. 
Circulars and sample pages free on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





W. N. Davis, district superintendent, Dinuba 
Grammar School, reports that the Dinuba Ele- 
mentary Schools have just completed five years 
of 100% membership in both the C. T. A. and 
the N. E. A. 
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New C. T. A. Life Members 
At the February meeting of the C. T. A. 
Board of Directors the following were elected 
to honorary life membership: 
W. H. De Bell, retiring deputy superintend- 
ent of schools of San Francisco; Mrs. Jane Car- 
roll Byrd, Santa Barbara; S. W. 


Santa Barbara; Melville Dozier, 
* - 


Robinson, 


Los Angeles. 


OLLOWING Bay Section school systems are 
enrolled 100% for the C. T. A. for 1931,— 
Piedmont, Richmond, Lake County, Turlock Ele- 
mentary, Albany, Emeryville, Pittsburg Elemen- 
tary, Burlingame Elementary, Jefferson Elemen- 
tary, San Mateo Elementary, Monterey.—E. G. 
Gridley, Bay Secretary, January 20. 


Coming Events 


March 12-14—Public School Business 
cials Association of California 
Hotel Californian, Fresno. 


March 26-28— State Board of 
Quarterly Meeting. 


March 30-April 1—California Music Super- 
visors Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


March 30-April 2—California High School 
Principals Association Convention, Santa Cruz. 


April 10—C. T. A. Board of Directors meet- 
ing, San Francisco. 


April 11—California School Library Associa- 
tion joint meeting, Northern and Southern Sec- 
tions, Del Monte. 


April 11—C. T. A. Council Annual meeting, 
San Francisco. 


April 13-15—California Library 
Del Monte. 


April 18—Shakespeare Contest, Wheeler Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

May 1-2—Northern California High School 
Orchesra Contest, Civic Auditorium, 
cisco. 

May 19—Pacific Regional Conference Future 
Farmers of America, Boise, Idaho. 

June 27-July 3—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Los Angeles. 

July 27-31—World Federation of Education 


Associations, Denver. 
* * * 


The New Silent Readers 

OHN C. WINSTON COMPANY has brought out 
J a new series of silent readers truly remark- 
able for their teaching value. They are pro- 
fusely illustrated in four colors, and are well 
adapted to slow and median groups. 

These are textbooks in reading, not mere col- 
lections of short stories. All selections are new 
and original. Every type of silent reading ma- 
terial is presented—types for study, for infor- 
mation, for appreciation of story, drama, and so 
on. These books teach pupils to read rapidly and 
with understanding, they develop methods of 
thought-getting, and they teach summarizing 
and the use of the outline. But most important 
of all they teach pupils how to study. 

The authors are William Dodge Lewis, for- 
merly deputy superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Pennsylvania; Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, superintendent of schools, Cheltenham 
Township, Pennsylvania; and Ethel Maltby 
Gehres; illustrated by Florence J. and Margaret 
Campbell Hoopes. 

The titles are,—Primer, Tots and Toys, Grade 
1; Book I, Growing Up, Grade 1; Book II, New 
Friends, Grade 2; Book III, The Wonder World, 
Grade 3; Book IV, Facts and Fancies, Grade 4: 
Book V, Whys and Wherefores, Grade 5; Book 
VI, Seouting Through, Grade 6; Book VII, 
Pioneer Trails, Grade 7; Book VIII, The Reund- 
Up, Grade 8. 


Offi- 


Convention, 


Education 


Association, 


San Fran- 





SIERRA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Summer Session of the 


Fresno State College 


HELD AT 


Huntington Lake, California 
June 29 to August 7, 1931 


Located in the Sierra Nevada, 7000 feet above 

sea level in a region of beautiful scenery. The 

summer climate is nearly rainless, cool and 

invigorating. Unusual opportunities for rec- 

reation. The auto road to Florence Lake is 
HUNTINGTON 

open to the public. 


COURSES IN 
ART GEOLOGY 
ASTRONOMY MATHEMATICS 
BIOLOGY MUSIC 
EDUCATION PHYSICAL 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A course in Field Surveying is offered 
for students of Engineering. 
Reduced railroad rates from all points in California 
Full information is contained in the bulletin 
which will be sent on request. 
ADDRESS: 
W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


@ COLLEGE TENTS 





The thrill of Old France, Spain 


on your way 


When you choose to go one 
way,return another ontwo 
of Southern Pacific’s Four 
Great Routes you see more 
of the Pacific Coast and 
more of the United States 
than on any other railroad. 


Yosemite 


Great Salt Lake 





You can include all the places 
pictured in one roundtrip ticket. 


ROM the whole Pacific 

Coast they come to 
board the “Sunset Limited” 
... Off to New Orleans on 
their way East. 

Throughout the miles that 
measure the SUNSET ROUTE 
drifts the color of foreign 
lands. Down through the 
Southwest it curves, close 
to Old Mexico, close to the 
charm that Spain has left. 

You can go through San 
Diego and Agua Caliente if 
you like . . . Phoenix and 


Tucson. El Paso, with Juarez 
just across the border. Hous- 
ton and San Antonio. New 
Orleans, where Old France 
still rules in charming res- 
taurants and in forgotten 
courtyards. Continue East by 
rail or by Southern Pacific 
steamship to New York. 


Choose for your return 
the OVERLAND, SHASTA or 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE and 
you ll choose from the places 
in the coupon. Mail it vow 
for complete itinerary, in- 
cluding costs. 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





E. W. Capp, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. My Eastern destination will be 


I would like to include in my roundtrip the following 
{ } Crater Lake 
{ } Santa Barbara 


{ } The Redwoods 
Coast of Mexico 


Name 


{ } Pacific Northwest 
{ } Del Monte 


{ ] Agua Caliente 





laces I have checked: [ } Great Salt Lake 
{ } Los Angeles 


{ } San Francisco 
{ } El Paso 


Add ress 


[ } Lake Tahoe { } Yosemue 
{} San Diego []} West 


{ } Apache Trail B3 
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Four Walls 
’ and a Roof Above 


Do Not Constitute a Home 





Look inside! It’s the unseen things that count— 
the appurtenances which are a part of the dwell- 
ing itself—that often have so much to do with 
the conveniences that really go to make a house 
a home! 


Electric wiring is one of the most important 
phases of building a home, because new electric 
labor-saving devices are constantly being intro- 
duced which require modern standards of wiring. 
If you are planning to build a dwelling, or to 
improve one which is already built, you incur no 
obligation whatever by consulting the Bureau. 
A representative of this staff of electrical experts 
will gladly explain to you how you can have a 


certified “Red Seal” Electrical Home. 









To help you in every detail, with forecasts and 
plans for your future electrical needs—to offer 
you the widest latitude your purse can buy, yet 
to narrow your choice to what is essentially the 
best for today and for coming years, too—that is 
the purpose for which the Electrical Bureau exists. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


eee eM. 
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EUROPE WITHIN YOUR REACH 


VIA TRAVAMEX” 


Within reach of your purse-strings is a trip to Europe. 
Now you can afford to—explore Paris...dream in 
Venice . .. visit Stratford-on-Avon...things you have 
wanted to do in the lands across the sea! 

All this has been made possible by a new mode of 
travel devised by experts of an international travel 
company. Through this new method you can visit 
England, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Holland, Austria or Czecho-Slovakia, 
at a cost of less than $10 a day while youare in Europe. 

This new plan is called: «TRAVAMEX”. It isa plan 
for “individual” travel. 


How “TRA VAMEX” works 
Under it you travel alone or with your friends. All 
your accommodations and reservations are made in 
advance for you and you receive the attention and 
service which only such a world-wide organization 
as the American Express can give. You choose your 


own itinerary. There are ten fascinating ones from 
among which to make your choice—all different and 
varying in lengths from fifteen to thirty-five days in 
Europe. Your tour begins when you reach Europe, 
and can start at any time, allowing you to sail when 
and on whatever ship you like. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS allow you perfect freedom and 
yet free you from all the bothersome details that 
annoy the traveler in foreign lands. 


TRAVAMEX TOURS Are Economical 
This plan has been evolved especially for persons 
who wish to travel economically. A TRAVAMEX TOUR 
is a logical complement to a “tourist” or “Cabin” 
trans-Atlantic crossing. 


Important to Make Plans Early 
Europe is within your reach—bring it closer by fill- 
ing out this coupon. It will bring you an interesting 
booklet on TRAVAMEX TOURS, giving full information 
and day-by-day itineraries with maps illustrating 
each tour and fully describing this new, simple and 
economical way of traveling in Europe! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


AMERICAN Express CoMPANY 


599 Market Street at Second 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me information on a trip to 


leaving about 


SERVICE FOR 


TRAVELERS 


20 
609 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Sierra EpucaTionAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 


Association. Editorial and business offices, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Entered at the San 


Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 



















































































































































































































































“and | never saw a bandit” 


DorotHyY DursiIn DECATUR 
Jefferson School, San Francisco 


the oldest book in the world, we are told 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. 


We have a neighbor next door, who lives in a 
house as beautiful as ours. He wants us to visit 
him, but more than that, to know him and be his 
friend. He is far older than we, but suffering for 
so long under a false and unkind reputation, he 
ts proud and shy. It is for us to overcome that? 


One of our distinguished American citizens 
said: “Acquaintanceship is the basis of all un- 
derstanding”. Many of us have visited the house 
of our neighbor, but he himself we have not 
tried to become acquainted with. 

It was my privilege to know him and when I 
closed his door and entered mine, it was with a 
feeling of gratefulness for the acquaintanceship 
and a desire that my understanding of him 
should be shared with my fellow neighbors. 

Can you imagine how Alice in Wonderland 
felt when she arrived on the other side of the 
Looking-Glass? That is the nearest way I can 
think of describing ones feeling after entering 
the door of Mexico. 

The beauty of the landscape, the picturesque 
color of the native life, and most of all, the 
romance of the history that has gone before, 
give one a sense of unreality and a spirit of 
adventure impossible to feel in places where the 
lanes of tourist travel are so crowded. 

In one of the largest cities, we stayed in a 
hotel that in the colonial days was a bishop’s 
palace. The charming old owner took care of us 
as if we were guests in his own home. The food 
would have done honor to a French chef, and 
when we left. we shook hands with our host, as 
a friend. 

The automobile roads are highways of beauty, 
that any Californian would be proud to own. 
The road to Cuernavaca is a splendid stretch 
through the mountains, rising to a summit of 
10,000 feet—one is truly in the clouds. You drop 
down from the beautiful blue mountains of 
Mexico City to the sunny tropical town of 
Cuernavaca in the space of only an hour and a 
half. From a busy modern city into a town 
with all of the primitive beauty of colonial days. 

The little town was gay with flags, palm- 
leaves and flying banners, a_ snappy-looking 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


military guard lining the streets, awaiting the 
coming of the President. It was our good for- 
tune to be guests at the Borda Garden inn, when 
he arrived with his escort of fifty handsome 
officers to have luncheon. A most charming 
and democratic gentleman was the President of 
this great country. 


Think of sleeping in a room in the former 
palace of an Emperor, which the inn used to be. 
Walking in the garden with the moonlight trans- 
forming it into the fairy place it was in the days 
of the Empress Carlotta. 


EOPLE spend much time and many dollars 

to see the pyramids in Egypt. Our neigh- 
bor next door has many pyramids whose legen- 
dary history is far more fascinating, and some 
of them antedate those of the old world. The 
government archeologists are working on the 
ruins continuously, and still there are many 
more to be discovered. 


Those of San Juan Teotihuacan are familiar, 
but the story of Tenayuca still remains to be 
written. One goes out to visit these pyramids 
on a cute little train that might be just like the 
one that Alice used herself in Looking-Glass 
Land. 


Tenayuca, recently excavated, within the last 
year, is still unfamiliar to the Mexican people. 
There are three pyramids, one inside the other. 
They are now tunneling into the central, or first 
one, it is so old, its history is unknown. 





Feathered Serpents surrounding the Tenayuca pyramid 


The second one, built around the first, was 
constructed in the early primitive times, the 
third and last, which forms the outer walls, be- 
longs to the Aztec period. It is surrounded by 
big stone figures of the cheer ful- looking 
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Chapultepec Castle, the ‘“‘White House’’ of Mexico 


feathered serpent, who smiles at us just as he 
did in the days of the old Aztec warriors. 


Crowds of young descendants of those ancient 
chiefs will surround you and offer many little 
stone idols and fragments of faces and animals 
gathered from the ruins. If you do not care to 
buy them, they will smilingly thank you, as if 
you had conferred a favor. There is a gentle 
courtesy among the children and the people, a 
natural heritage. 

A little knowledge of the language helps one 
to appreciate the country more, but it is not 
necessary. 


A lady was traveling through Mexico alone, 
going into many of the interior towns, where 
traveling is difficult, and seeing the native artists 
at work in their own homes. Her only com- 
panion was a tiny pocket English-Spanish dic- 
tionary, the only words she knew were, “donde 
esta” and “yo”, and,.as she said, the latter was 
superfluous. 

The interesting experience and knowledge 
that the lady was storing up far exceeded any- 
thing a guide book or a tour party could give 
her. Sometimes the whole population of a 
little town would be surrounding her, waiting 
while she looked in the little dictionary for the 
magic word that would tell them what the 
senora was seeking for. Always she was kindl) 
and courteously received. 


ID you know we have a Venice in our own 

American continent? A Venice where one 
may canoe along beautifully tree-lined canals 
for hours and never begin to explore all of them. 
A Venice whose tall sphere-like trees point to 
the intense blue sky and are native to this 
spot only. 

One may buy a whole armful of flowers for 
25 cents from the native boats laden with the 
fragrant blossoms that are grown in the canal 
gardens at Xochimilco. This was the favorite 
playground of the Aztec Emperors and is so 


lovely one can easily see why it was chosen by 
royalty. 

In every town there is a tree-shaded plaza, 
with a kiosk in the center, where the band plays 
every evening, and all the people come to prom- 
enade or sit and chat while they listen to the 
music. We see the native Indian with his big 
sombrero and gay serape thrown over his 
shoulder, walking with his little sweetheart,— 
the groups of young men going one direction, 
the girls the opposite way, and as they pass each 
other, all the pretty little flirtations that flash 
from one to other,—the families with the chil- 
dren playing about on the grass,—the ice-cream 
man who carries his bucket on his head does a 
rushing business with the younger generation. 
This simple enjoyment of life makes us sigh, 


A iovely canal in the ‘Floating Gardens’’ of Xochimilco 


as we wonder if, in our modern sophistication, 
we are not missing something. 

In Mexico City every 
tepec Park, we see 


Sunday, in Chapul- 


another pageant of color. 
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The park is a natural forest with beautiful 
drives, shaded paths and lovely tiled fountains. 
This was also the seat of ancient royalty, for 
the castle on the hill, where the President lives, 


Guadalupe, one of the ancient beautiful shrines of Mexico 


is the site of the palace of Montezuma, where 
the first Spaniards were received. 

There is a society of young men organized to 
keep alive old customs. On Sundays we see 
them in the park, dressed in the gay charro 
costumes, with the big sombreros embroidered 
in gold and silver, mounted on spirited horses, 
whose saddles and trappings are the finest work 
of the leather craftsmen. They ride as only a 
Mexican can ride, the rainbow-colored serape 
over their shoulders or hanging across the 
saddle. 

Many of the. little children are dressed in the 
old native Indian costumes and they make a 
charming picture as they walk along the avenues 
with their fathers and mothers. One can 
imagine the native beauty that Cortez encount- 
ered. Is it any wonder that we can still feel the 
romance that is all about us? 

Just to walk along the street of Mexico City 
is an adventure. Many of the buildings were 
the palaces of the old viceroys or the homes of 
the colonial nobility. Their coats of arms still 
decorate the doorway and the patron saint still 
keeps watch. The massive old doors of beauti- 
ful wood, a foot thick, have stood the ravages 
of the centuries that have gone by since their 
first owner passed through them. To a student 
of architecture Mexico is a gold mine. 


O: the beauty of the churches, much has 


been written, but the old convents are even 
more interesting. After having seen a photo- 
graph of the old Convento de la Merced, we 
spent a whole afternoon trying to find it. Long 
abandoned and forgotten, we had only a gen- 
eral direction to follow. One of the largest 
markets bears its name, and after much wander- 
ing and futile questioning, we finally stumbled 
into it. 


The revolutionary soldiers had stabled their 


horses in its lovely old court yard and had 
nearly destroyed the building, but the beautiful 
Moorish columns that formed the balconies 
were still as graceful as if they had been trans 
ferred from the Alhambra. The government is 
now restoring the convent and it will be used 
for a school. 

There is a game in Mexico more thrilling 
than football, faster than tennis, easy for the 
novice to understand, and for the gambler an 
excitement as great as horse racing. “Fronton’ 
is as intense and pretty a sport as anyone could 
wish to see. You will never be satisfied to se¢ 
it once, one becomes a Fronton fan very quickly. 

Even if you do not bet it is fun to watch the 
bookmakers going through the crowds. Each 
one is a character, with his little red beret 
cocked at a rakish angle, as he goes screaming 
the odds in Spanish. When the play becomes 
close, the red balls that one puts his money in, 
go flying back and forth from bookmaker to 
bettor, until it seems as if a college rooting 
section had suddenly gone wild. 

Not only is Mexico a treasure house to the 
student of architecture, archeology and of his- 
tory, but to the artist as well. 

There is a continual living picture all around 
us. The beautiful mountains, their oddly-shaped 


Convent of San Augustin de Alcolman, built in 1524 


contours, so different from ours; the vibrant 
blue sky, filled with masses of fluffy white 
clouds that hardly seem to move; the contrast- 
ing green of the earth that is sometimes fields 
of corn and cactus, or in more tropical regions, 
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MEXICO 
TOURS 


Three twenty-day tours and 
Tenth Annual National Uni- 
versity Summer School tour. 


COOL CLIMATE 
The average temperature 
during most of each tour will 
be about 65 degrees. 


Great pyramids, ruins of an- 
cient cities, towering volcanos, 
interesting foreign cities, charm- 
ing Indian towns, extensive 
entertainment program. 


More California teachers have gone 


THIS PYRAMID IS AS HIGH AS A 20-STORY BUILDING AND to Mexico with the Patison Mexico 
COVERS MORE GROUND THAN EGYPT'S GREATEST PYRAMID Tours than with all other tour organ- 


third or fourth Mexico tour with us. 


izations combined. Sixty-nine former 
patrons have enrolled for a second, 


Send for the addresses of sume of these sixty-nine persons; they can advise 


you whether you should visit Mexico independently, with some other party, or with the Patison Mexico Tours. 


Patison Travel Studio, 211 Bank of Hollywood Bldg., Hollywood, California 


Choice of Routes 


de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


Via the Low Altitude Way, thru the Apache Trail 
Country,rich in romanceand historical interest. 


Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


and Colorado Express 


Via the Colorado Scenic Way, traversing a region 
of rugged grandeur via Salt Lake City, Royal 
Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


Thru sleeping car daily San Francisco toChicago. 


For further information, address 
B. F. Coons, Gen. Agt. C.N. Fisher, G. A. P. D. 
Rock Island Lines Rock Island Lines 
516 West 6th St. 497 Monadnock Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco. Cal. 





YOUR VACATION 


can be restful, educational and econom- 
ical if you follow the famous “Inside 
Passage” on a PRINCESS steamer into 


the heart of mysterious, alluring 


ALASKA 


Trips of two weeks or longer from Califor- 
nia. Low rates. Write for booklet to 


FRED L. NASON, General Agent 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 








For your summer vacation the travel 
pendulum is definitely swinging towards 


ALASKA 


Sublimely magnificent scenery 
Ideal summer climate 

Extremely restful—no discomforts 
Truly the trip of a lifetime 


ALL EXPENSE TRIPS FROM $150-$575 


Criswell Travel Service 
Alaska’s Oldest Travel Service 


707 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
620 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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palms and sugar cane. The open market places 
with the fruits and vegetables arranged in such 
E i artistic piles;—you know they must be delicious. 












EDUCATORS 
Goop-Wit 18-Day Circte Tour 
LEAVES LOS ANGELES JULY 5, 1931 
Special De Luxe all-Pullman Train 


MEXICO — 


Special tour for those who will attend | 
Summer Session, University of Mexico, | 
leaves Los Angeles June 26, 1931 | 
Write for free literature 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST | 
INFORMATION BUREAUS INC. 
541 South Spring, Los Angeles, California 


3 A Series of Lovely Pictures 


The stalwart Indian walking by, gracefully 
: carrying huge baskets and trays on their heads. 
We The patient little burros with their laden pan- 
We niers, swinging slowly along the narrow streets. 
is The background of all of this, soft colored adobe 
; walls and mellowed old churches, the campa- 
niles sending heavenward their centuries old 
chimes. These are natural pictures that make 
+ the heart of the artist glad for his gift of 
a: appreciation. 

















T isn’t necessary to “see Naples and die”, 
for Mexico is a more beautiful place for a 
funeral. The flower market has immensely 
beautiful wreaths, a mass of gardenias, violets, 
and native roses. We buy as many gardenias as 
we can carry, they are so inexpensive, for the SZ 
flower that is so carefully nurtured in our coun- <> 


try grows wild in fields of tropical Mexico. TO HAWAII 


An Excursion De Luxe — Romance Plus— 
Organized by Teachers and “Hollywood Folk” 


Rest....Relax....Sight-see—in an educational environment 


For a Tour Unique—Join Our Jolly Travelers 
Of course you are going to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Los Angeles . . . Why not sail on to Golden Hawaii 
with Treasure Istanp Tours? Help us film our scenario, 
**Treasure Island Gold,*’ in Hawaii. 

Special easy payment rates for 

teachers and students—if desired. 
Extra low price for four weeks’ tour—all expenses paid, 

Booklets and full information 


TREASURE ISLAND TOURS, 


| 
| WRITE a9.o oe? Georce Woops Hicks, Dmecror 
t 


WwW Dept. 1—2935 College Avenue | 
nicut NOW BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 





































Bandits in Hollywood 


There is much that has been written about the 
country and so much that could still be written, 
but if anyone asks you, “Where are the bandits?” 
tell them they are all in Hollywood. 




















Try a “pacific conquest of Mexico.” The 
only weapon needed is an open heart,—the re- 
: ward is a treasure of golden hours of beauty, a 
, storehouse of antiquity and legend, the privi- 
lege of an acquaintance with our neighbor who 

is our friend. 


- MEXICO—THE MARVELOUS 


UNIVERSITY SEMINAR ParRTy . . . . . leaving Los Angeles June 25 

| UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL Party . . leaving Los Angeles June 27 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Party . leaving Los Angeles July 3 

For full information address 

JAMES H. BATTEN, Director 


| THE INTER-AMERICA TOURS 


Box 458—127 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 
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“THE LAND ORF 





HEART’S DESIRE” 



















.. » IN GROUPS OR INDEPENDENTLY 

EUROPEAN TOURS With every detail arranged in advance by travel 
experts, yet at no greater expense. Tours of 32 
days, 53 days, 62 days, 79 days. Also Study-Travel 
Groups, Art,French,Music. Sybil Guckes, Director 


SPECIALIZED TRAVEL SERVICE - 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. | 
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“No other land could so 
haunt me as... 


HAWAII 


CF ox me its balmy airs are always 
blowing, its summer seas flashing 
in the sun; the pulsing of its surf beat is 
in my ears. I can see its leaping cas- 
cades, its plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore, its remote summits floating like 
islands above the cloud-rack. I can feel 
the spirit of its woodland solitudes, I 
can hear the splash of its brooks, in my 
nostrils still lives the breath of flowers 
that perished twenty years ago.” 


Memories . . . wistful, fragrant, lifelong 
... you, too, will carry them away from 
these isles of witchery. How amazed 
Mark Twain would be at the modern 
service to Hawaii, with sailings every 
few days from San Francisco and every 
Saturday from Los Angeles. 


ALL-INCLUSIVECOST TOURS 
from California ports and return, in- 
cluding seven to eight days of island 
sight-seeing, for less than $350. . . some 
for even less than $300. 


Make your vacation plans now. Full 
particulars will be furnished to you 
gladly at any authorized travel agency, 
or at our offices. 


MATSON LINE 


215 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 


LASSCO LINE 


730 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 
213 EAST BROADWAY SAN DIEGO 
4-13 


Ne 
Enjoy a Low Cost 
Vacation 


Present low Northern Pacific fares offer vaca- 
tionists long interesting trips through the cool, 
evergreen Northwest. Delightful recreation spots 
enroute—Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, 
Inland Empire, Yellowstone Park, Dakota Bad 
Lands. Liberal stopover privileges. 


ROUND TRIP FARES 
#Q1-9° . « « from San Francisco 
Bay District 


990° . « « from Los Angeles 
to St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Similar low fares to all other points. Go East on the 


New North Coast Limited 


No Extra Fare on this fast, luxurious train 


Mail coupon for FREE booklets and 
details of a trip anywhere 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, Dept. E, San | a or 


J.C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Dept. E, Los Angeles 


Northern Pacific Railway 


of am interested in |“ 


[] Tour of Yellowstone Park 
Other trips___ 


- (Indicate where you want to go) 
Name 

Address 

City 




























































































































































































































































travel plans 


are largely made in April and May 
—Have you selected the Santa Fe? 


The only railroad which touches the 
rim of the Grand Canyon where a 
scene impossible of description 
suddenly flashes to view. 


The only railroad that has devel- 
oped the Indian-detours—motor 
trips of wonderful interest and vari- 
ety under the turquoise skies of 
America's choicest clime. 

The only railroad which traverses 
the Petrified Forest territory and 
opens to view this colorful prisma- 
tic area, without change of trains. 
The only railroad having the Fred 
Harvey System of Dining Rooms, 
Lunch Rooms and con- 
venient hotels. 


MAIL COUPON 
For Free Folders 






Jas. B. Duffy, Asst. Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
531 Kerchoff Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me free Santa Fe Booklets: Grand Canyon | 
Outings, Petrified Forest-detour and Indian-detours. | 


| NAME ! 
\ 1 
+ ADDRESS ‘ 
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Children as World Explorers 


Bessie L. James, San Francisco 


SYSTEM of education by travel,—to rank 
A as a qualification far various examinations 
in the different schools and universities of the 
United States and Canada,—is the aim of Mrs 
Ruth Mitchell Knowles, founder and present 
head of the “World Explorers”, who arrived 
recently at Montreal on the Canadian Pacific 
liner “Montrose” and is gradually traveling 
west. 


After three years effort, Mrs. Knowles has 
succeeded in obtaining co-operation from _ the 
British Ministry of Education, even to the point 
where they have agreed that any state-supported 
school in England may allow their pupils t 
leave on an educational tour during school- 
time and have the time taken off counted as 
regular school-work, and thus not affect their 
standing in the class. 


“The object of the organization,” Mrs. Knowles 
explained in an interview, “is to promote worid- 
progress through personal contact and travel 
Although the World Explorers was only started 
three years ago, I have received co-operation 
from the government and local authorities in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland, and membership has reached the re- 
markable figure of 50,000 boys and girls.” 

Mrs. Knowles is visiting educational centers 
in the United States and Canada. She has made 
arrangements with the Canadian Pacific steam- 
ships to have a World Explorer tour leave Mon- 
treal each week from April to September. 

Applications have come in from every stats 
in the Union. From England, during the past 
three years, a tour has left every four days 
The first year there were 150 applicants, last 
year 10,000. Whatever is made over and above 
expenses is devoted to scholarships. 

The headquarters of the organization is the 
old clipper ship “Friendship”, which lies in the 
Thames, off Charing Cross, London; a pier hav- 
ing been donated by the Port of London. 

Known in England as the “Lady of Many 
Castles’, Mrs. Knowles has obtained from Euro- 
pean governments long-term contracts to oc 
cupy (free of any expenses or taxation) several! 
fine old mansions in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Mussolini has offered to place at her dis- 
posal three historic palaces in Rome, Venice, and 
Florence. The Belgian government has made a 
similar offer. 

The castles, Mrs. Knowles pointed out, ars 
used for the organization’s tour. By having 
groups of members in all countries, a network 
of hotels to provide accommodation all over the 
world, the only expense being for food, may be 
realized. 

Mrs. Knowles is now arranging for Europear 
school children to tour the United States and 
Canada in the near future. She is known ir 
the United States, as she is sister of Genera 
William Mitchell, who commanded the Amer- 
ican Flying Corps. 
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See the Northland 


at its best on the 


TRIANGLE 





4 is the giant of America’s vacation 
tours— 1300 miles by rail through British 
Columbia’s stupendous mountain scenery, 
600 miles of smoothest cruising through the 
famous Inside Passage. 


Enroute you see cloud-swept Mt. Robson, 

highest peak in the Canadian Rockies; Jasper 

National Park, Alpine play- 

ground of America; and the 

$112 mystic Skeena River coun- 

Round Trip from try, with its quaint totem- 
LOS ANGELES| pole villages. 


e Stop over at Jasper Park 

$9655 Lodge as long as you like 
Round Trip from for golf and every vacation 
SAN FRANCISCO sport—or plan the short 
(Ask about Y. M.1.| Side-trip from Prince Rup- 


2-weeks All-Expense| ert to Alaska, for small 
Alaska Tour, June20)| additional cost. 


Scenic color-folders and 
full details from your near- 
est office. 


CANADIAN NATIONA 
The Largest Kailuay System in OAmerica. 


H. R. Bullen, Gen. Agt., W. J. Gilkerson, Gen. Agt., 
607 So. Grand Avenue 648 Market Street 
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You’ll say: 
“The best 


acation 


I ever had!” 


For a broad, extremely varied sort of 
vacation, investigate the various plans 
shown below. 


Each includes an invigorating voyage 
at sea. Each provides in abundance all 
any vacation should, plus the novel ex- 
perience of visiting foreign lands. 


~_~ =|! 


cAround and Across America... 
16 days at sea via Panama Canal and Ha- 
vana aboard an all-electric, vibration- 
less liner. Return from New York by 
rail. Stopovers enroute. Entire trip may 
be completed in as little as three weeks, 
or take all summer... Roundtrip rate 
$235 up for this exceptional vacation. 


~~ SS a 


Havana... by shipvia Panama, re- 
turn by rail... visiting Florida, New 
Orleans and many other places. Take 
three weeks or more ... Roundtrip 
$247.50 up. Complete tour, including 
hotels, sightseeing, Pullman fare, etc., 
$80 additional (does not include meals 
at hotels and on trains). 


~~ = a 


‘Panama Canal Tour...Both ways 
a delightful ocean cruise with four days 
or more at the Canal Zone. Visit Pana- 
ma City... shop, see gay night clubs. 
Watch the gigantic Canal in operation. 
Roundtrip $17 1 up. All-expense tour is 
$49 additional. 


May we supply you further information? 


Panama facifie Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


460 Market St., San Francisco 
715 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
or any authorized agent 









$395 VACATION SPECIAL Fak BEST 











‘ ; Lendon and the Shakespeare Country; The Hague, Amster- 
* dam, Volendam and Marken; Cologne, the Rhine and Heidel- 
3 berg; Lucerne and the Rigi; Interlaken and Kleine Scheidegg ; 





tee Paris, Versailles, Malmaison and the Overseas Exhibition. 
4 ; Delightful Hotels, Complete Sightseeing Programs 

Ae Experienced Leadership 

Send for Our Through Europe Booklet Describing More Than 
HE Twenty Attractive Tours, Ranging in Price from $395 to $695. 
:s Bernice GASKELL 

939 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES 

or 
Commonwealth Tours 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 






























































Visit EUROPE—1931—with the 


; UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 


4 Non-Prefit Tours Unapproachably Low Prices 
Write for booklet 


BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Ph. D. 
American Representative 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 




























































ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.50 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 


VACATION CLUB, Ine. 
629 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


EURO 















































a FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


Bi STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


4) 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 









































Great Reduction in Rates. 69 Days’ Tour. 


; é $56 FIRST CLASS Se enadas S000 $355 





Regular $750 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA 
The PHILIPPINES and RETURN 




















Se STS 


Personally conducted by Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Robertson 
Leaving Los Angeles Jume 22 — San Francisco June 25 
M. V. Asama Maru, 23,000 tons. Returning San Francisco 
August 26, Los Angeles August 29. Send for Illustrated 
z* Literature. $90 Weekly Alaska Tours. 





























D.F.ROBERTSON #33 





5 408 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 
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My European Vacation Trip 
Joanne B. Netson, Los Angeles 


R a complete vacation this summer, trave!! 

There’s no better way to forget chalk-dust, 

examination - papers, and obstreperous pupils, 
than a trip—most anywhere! 


New sights, new people, new food, new 
everything for awhile—will keep me from be- 
coming old, refresh my point-of-view, and send 
me back to school a new person. 


I am planning my travel vacation. Naturally, 
there are a lot of questions in my mind—wher« 
can I go for the money I can spend, how long 
can I stay, what are the best countries for me 
to see? 


To help me and my vacation trip—that’s the 
purpose of this article. All right, here we start 


Where shall I go this summer? 


That’s entirely up to yourself, but my opinion 
is that your first trip should be to Europe. But, 
if it is your devout wish to “see America 
first”, we suggest a trip to the Pacific North- 
west and the Canadian Rockies, or entirel) 
south into Mexico. 


All right, I’m rather interested in Europe. How 
long is a fairly good tour? 


A trip of six or eight weeks is the choice of 
most teachers. If you leave promptly after the 
close of school, you can easily plan a leisurely 
return. 


What's the best route? 


Sailing from Montreal, New York, Los An- 
geles, or San Francisco, all have advantages. 
Montreal and Quebec are quaint and interesting. 
The St. Lawrence route to Europe is justly 
called a “water boulevard”, for ships glide down 
this sea-way for two days before reaching the 
open Atlantic. An ideal combination would be 
to sail from New York and return by way oi 
Canada. This is entirely possible and was the 
choice of hundreds of travelers last year. 


What is this “tourist third cabin” I’ve been 
reading about? 


“Tourist third” has brought Europe hundreds 
of miles closer to the teacher’s vacation budget. 
This special section of the ship is far superior 
to the “second cabin” of the crack liner a few 
decades ago. 


Accommodations are clean, well-ventilated, 
and comfortable. The food is mighty good; 
there’s lots of room in the cabins. 


Those who travel tourist third are interesting, 


nine ci anata ee 
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‘Eure PEAN |< ESCORT 
\\UROPEAN OURS 


See Europe under experienced es- 
= cort with small parties of congenial 
See : travelers. Enjoy freedom from travel 
————S ee niacin f detail, intelligent guidance in sight- 
; ba : seeing, superior service and low cost 
t 


. 


that tour management can demand. 
Wide choice of tours makes possible 
advance selection of what you want 
to see. Special motor trips. Over 40 
major itineraries, many side-trips 
and optional variations. Sailings all 
summer. Trips from 26 to 86 days. 
Cost as low as $320 from Quebec. 
All tours take scenic St. Lawrence 
route across the Atlantic, using 
cabin class, tourist third and third 
class accommodations. 


Escorted, All-expense Tours of Orient: Visit fascinating 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines. Take unusual 
inland trips. All details of hotels, transportation, etc., ar- 
ranged for complete comfort and enjoyment. Travel on 


palatial EMPRESS liners. 


EAST + LAKE LOUISE- BANFF 

WORLD'S GREATEST j ALASKA + EUROPE - ORIENT 

TRAVEL SYSTEM ROUND THE WORLD « CRUISES 
See your local travel agent or 

Fred. L. NASON. General Agent 675 Market Street, San Francisco 


SOSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSOOOCOOOOOOOS 


cultured folk. Most of them cross about every 
summer and spend the difference between “first- és Eu ROPE $429 — 
class” and “tourist-third” to add miles to their 


; A leisurely journey to capitals and hamlets of old-world pic- 
journeys or more purchases abroad. turesqueness. Five weeks of romantic travel. Excellent ac- 


qotnaeutent: Write Teachers Travel Dept. for illustrated 
How’s the best way to see Europe? booklet. 


For your first trip over there I recommend TEMPLE TOURS 


an escorted all-expense trip. 620 Market Street, San Francisco 


What shall we see? 


UNIVERSITY 


All Europe is interesting to teachers. Spend scouess counsts @ catorrn 
extra time in cities and countries of special “so STUDENT TOURS 


interest. Teach Spanish? Obviously a motor- * EUROPE 
tour of Spain. The teacher of French should Selected Groupe \, Experienced 


. . hi ° , Management — Expert Leadership 
live in France for aw hile and hear this language eunensan uments 
spoken by the natives. 110 EAST 49 STREET BN. V. C. 


Much of the success of a trip abroad depends 


upon the order in which cities and countries are 
visited. Each country is so different and no i  aabshehe babe habuhusbsbabehebsbebas 


two travelers like the same thing. 7 RO p E IIR 


How much will it cost? THe ieg Sipe Wea net 


Sttombol. ye fy 
That depends upon your tastes—how much y Coast “and Venice—in qaagition wo all of 


s ; > . u Weise Yor Si-page Ulustrated free Book 8-8 
will you spend for extras? A mighty good All Expenses $340.00 and up 


vacation of travel can be arranged for $700. ey — — 
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You can see several countries and stay in Paris, 
independently, 


this amount. 


for an extra week or two, for 


I’m interested in taking some summer work. Is 
this practical? 

Yes, the Sorbonne (University of Paris) 
ford, 


, Ox- 
and several other European universities 
offer special courses for American teachers. 

What's the 

Write tor travel literature advertised in this 
magazine. Learn all you can about the travel 
offerings of these companies by carefully study- 
ing their booklets. 


best way to select my tour? 


Then select the tour which best suits your 
requirements to time, countries visited, 
methods of transportation, hotels, sightseeing, 
and visit your local travel agent for further 
papas of its merits. 


as 


CUNARD LINE 


to Europe 


De Luxe Service to France and England 
Aquitania, Berengaria, Mauretania 


Cabin Class to Plymouth, Havre, London, 


Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast 

The Cunard 
Line has the largest fleet of cabin class steam- 
ers on the Atlantic. 


Seventeen oil-burning steamers. 


Tourist Third Class Vacation Tours 
The great popularity of this service, inaug- 
urated by Cunard Line, is evidenced by the 


enormous 


Tour 


numbers carried on the Vacation 


parties and on the regular sailings. 


Apply to Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


501 Market STREET 
San FRANCISCO 


919 CHAPMAN BL ipc. 
Los ANGELES 


| EUROPE 


SAILINGS JUNE 6-19-26 


Personally Conducted. First Class Hotels. 
Full Sightseeing programs. Travel with a 
well-known organization with leaders who 
know Europe. Write for our booklet. 


CLARK-SON TOURS 


Box 553 SanTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 
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Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CatirorNiA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Garage 
in 
Dining Connec- 


Rooms tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Prete 

burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 


Make Reservations NOW 


FOR THE 


State Council C.T.A. Meeting 
APRIL 11th and 12th 


Every room 


upped with Racho 
Servidor 


ub and Shower 
Boths.. Greulat: ae ob ese 
UitraViolet Ray Glass Windows, 
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Glacier National Park 


Straddling the Continental Divide in north- 
western Montana and southern Alberta lies a 
vast and beautiful sanctuary where you may 
motor, fish, hike, ride horseback or just rest 
amid surroundings of unparalleled magnificence. 
Here the mountains tumble and froth like a 
wind-whipped tide as they off to the 
northwest. 


careen 


Here on the backbone of the continent are 
the little and big beginnings of things; here 
peak after peak, named and unnamed, rears its 
sawtoothed edges to the clouds; three score 
glaciers are slowly grinding away at their 
epochal task; 300 lakes in valley and mountain 
pocket give back to the sky its blue and half a 
thousand waterfalls cascade down from ever- 
lasting snows in misty torrents or milk white 
traceries, while rainbows flicker and vanish in 
the continuous play of waters. 


This never-to-be-forgotten land is the inter- 
national playground of Glacier and Waterton 
Lakes National Parks. 


One of the most impressive horseback and 
hiking trips in the park is the trail leading from 
Going-to-the-Sun Camp up over Piegan Pass to 


the Many Glacier Hotel, passing Morning 


Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, St. Mary’s Lake, 
Glacier Park 


CATIONAL NEws 


TRAVEL SECTION 


al ia ceo 


EEN 
“THERE'S NOTHING. LIKE 
a Na 
p CLAGIER PARK 
7? an 
“FOR YOUR VACATION 
~ age 


we 


Meet the horse! He’s still the taxicab of 
Glacier Park—and how he knows his trails. 
Ride him, cowboy, to the top of the world, 
where youth has hold of the reins. There’s 
sport in them there 

mountains, stranger—get 

your share this summer! 

For details write Great 

Northern Railway— 


679 Market Street, San Francisco 
605 Central Building, Los Angeles 


Route of the New 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


“The Aristocrat of the Rails” 


Eagle Falls and Grinnell and Josephine Lakes 
en route. 


North of the Many Glacier Hotel and across 
the Canadian boundary is the Waterton Lakes 
National Park of Alberta. This park is some 
15 years older than Glacier in its status as a 
National Park, the first Order-in-Council set- 
ting the district aside as a National Park being 
dated May 20, 1895; but it embraces only about 
one-sixth the area of the younger park on the 
American side of the international boundary. 

West of the Continental Divide in Glacier 
National Park lies a land radically different 
from the bold contours and frowning precipices 
that mark the eastern slopes. Here the slopes 
slide away gradually and the lakes are long and 
narrow with their shores superbly forested. 
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Planning My Vacation 
MARTHA SPENCER, San Francisco 


lihere are we teachers going this summer? 
What baggage do we use? 
What kind of clothes? 


HESE are paramount questions for dis- 
eoeaae among California school-teachers, 
in their “lighter moments” from 
school closes in June. 


now until 

We are all going some place this summer for 
change and rest. We have learned that a change 
of scene is necessary to our well-being and that 
it improves our teaching. After a year inside a 
school-room we need the sea, the mountains, 
foreign lands. 


Where shall we go? 


This question is being adequately answered 
in Sierra Educational News Travel Section by 
the many advertisements of transportation com- 
panies and travel bureaus. Of course, we cannot 
all go to one place, so from your wide variety, 
Dear Editor, we can pick and choose and finally 
decide on one. With the hope that next year 
your next most fascinating advertisement shall 
win us. 

This year I am sure that many of us,—thou- 
sands I would say,—will make our first week’s 
stop at Los Angeles, to “learn wisdom” at the 
National Education Association convention. 

Los Angeles, with its myriad attractions, 
scenic and otherwise, will be a lure to we north- 
ern teachers. How many teachers north of 


Tehachapi have never visited California’s magi 
city of the Southland! 

I have been surprised in talking with som: 
of the teachers to learn that many will go t 
Los Angeles this summer for the first time! 

During and after the N. E. A. meeting ther 
will be beach and mountain trips that requir 
sport clothes, dinner dresses, hats, pajamas 
bathing suits and shoes for different occasions 

After the Los Angeles meeting some of us 
will be off to Mexico, Hawaii, the Orient, 
Europe, back to New York and the Middle 
West, up to the Canadian Rockies,—for two 
months thousands of us scattered all over the 
world. 

We have little time to actually shop, so we 
must depend largely on the alluring advertise- 
ments in the magazines and newspapers to help 
us make our decisions. 

The new light luggage brought out for air- 
plane travel has aroused our interest and we 
want to discard our old heavy baggage for the 
newer, more sensible, light “airplane bags’’— 
equally good for plane, train, or steamer. The 
new wardrobe trunks and suitcases are so con- 
venient for packing,—a place for every article. 

Of course, every one wants one or two new 
suits. Clothes are so reasonably priced this 
year that we feel we can buy more than in 
former years. The lovely soft silk dresses, so 
easily packed, so cool and convenient, appro- 
priate for so many occasions! 

If some kind soul would only pack our trunks 
and suitcases with just what we need, how 
happy we would be! 


Lovely rows of pepper trees line many of the streets of Los Angeles and neighboring communities 
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@ Where to Go for Summer Vacation @ 


The N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles, June 
27 to July 4, will be the mecca for thousands of 
teachers from all parts of the United States. 


After that event comes the long summer days—the delightful summer days of 
the Pacific Coast or the mountains.* Read the advertisements in the Travel 
Section of the Sierra Educational News and select your “vacation place” from 
the resorts that especially invite the teachers. 


*This is addressed to those teachers who elect to spend 
their vacation “somewhere on the Pacific Coast.” 


CRAG VIEW RESORT 


CASTELLA (Shasta County) CALIFORNIA 
MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT OF THE NORTH 
NOTED FOR ITS SPLENDID TABLE 


Ask the teachers who have been here 


H. O. Wickes, Proprietor 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 








LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
(out of congested district) 
NEW, MODERN, POPULAR PRICE 
COFFEE SHOP AND PRIVATE BATHING 
PATIO EACH 


@@—For a real rest phone 131 for reservation——@e@ 





SAN JUAN ISLANDS 


A real summer's recreation on beautiful Puget Sound. 
Fine sandy beach and cool green trees. Real salmon and 
other salt water fishing. Boats, outboard motors, tackle. 
Horseback, tennis, croquet. Fossil hunting trips. Cabins 
with fireplaces. American plan with home cooking or 
housekeeping, $12.50 to $18 per week. Camping. Write 


WEST BEACH RESORT, EAST SOUND, WASHINGTON 


Heaven’s Peak, Glacier Park 
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News 


Go to Sea by Rail 


on your way East 


UST across the Utah border, 
}ijes actually “‘go to sea by 
rail’’on Southern Pacific’s Over- 
land Route. For 103 miles your 
swift “Overland Limited” skims 
along the famous Lucin Cut-off 
across the Great Salt Lake. 


The Wasatch Mountains of 
Utah rim this vast, dead sea. 
The play of sunset on the moun- 
tains, the wheeling cries of sea- 
gulls far from their native ocean 


make this “voyage” one of the 
thrilling adventures of transcon- 
tinental travel. 


And this is but one of many 
thrills that await you on South- 
ern Pacific's 4 Great Routes. 
When you go one way, return 
another on two of these trans- 
continental routes, you see more 
of the Pacific Coast and more 
of the United States than on any 
other railroad. 


eS cs 
Southern Pacific 
4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


TTrrreceeeeeeee ee PEST TEECETODECTOUTOSECECEOCOSUCCCCCSSCCCESSCSSCCOSUSSUESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSGESSESSSSSSECSESEEEE 
E. W. Crapp, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


My Eastern destination will be rave checked: 1) Portland [) GreatSaliLale (| LakeTaboo [ Please send 
itinerary to include the places I have checked: [ vibes | Great SaltLake { } LakeTahoe [ } Yosemite 
{} TheRedwoods {]} CraterLake [ } Pacific Northwest SanFrancisco [{ i} panseles iN, San Diego 
{ } Agua Caliente { } Del Monte San Antonio El Paso e 


Name Street BA 


{ } Santa Barbara w Orleans 


City Srate 





